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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME 


OF 


CYC 


Is NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 





It is a book of 1869 pages, embracing an up-to-date and mas- 
terly treatment of the following important titles, the most 
exhaustive in the language: 


MECHANICS’ LIENS MISCEGENATION MINES AND MINERALS 

MILITIA MONEY RECEIVED MONEY LENT 

MILLS MERCANTILE AGENCIES MONEY PAID 
MORTGAGES MONOPOLIES 





The issuance of each succeeding volume lends an increased 
value to this modern work—and adds strength to our argu- 
ment that YOU should be a subscriber. 





Advance subscription terms and specimen pages gladly 
mailed if you will address your inquiry to Department 8. 


THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 














New Jersey DELAWARE 
Registration and CORPORATION 
Trust Company LAWS 


Are > 8 isfactory yet enacted 
Represents in New Jersey more than 1,000 Are the most satisfactory 
Domestic Corporations. by any State. 
Amendments just passed by our 
Under Supervision of Members of the bar, Legislature enable you to secure the 
Organizes New Jersey Corporations and benefits of the best Corporation 


Maintains such Organizations. 
i ; saws ac »y any state at less 
Furnishes a Begistered Office, observing all Laws enacted by any state a 


legal requirements for Corporations, cost than Maine and greatly below 
Domestic and Foreign. cost of New Jersey. 
Registers and Transfers stocks and corpo- 
rate Securities. Delaware Corporations Are Allowed to 
Furnishes Information and Blanks relating Hold Stockholders’ Meetings Out- 
to New Jersey Corporations to Members side of This State. 
of the Bar of any State, without charge. Copy of Law, complete set of 


forms and full instructions free. 
New Jersey Registration 


Delaware Charter Guarantee & 
and Trust Company 


Trust Company 
No. 525 Main St., EAST ORANGE, N. J. oem SS Sere, Sunting 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Second-Hand Reports, ete. 





For the next thirty days we will quote bargain prices on the sets 
mentioned below. If you need any of them write us without delay. 








Iowa Reports, 86 vols. 

Massachusetts Reports, 192 vols. 

Michigan Reports, 119 vols. 

Michigan Reports, 45 vols. to Reporter. 

Minnesota Reports, 73 vols. 

Missouri Appeal Reports, 74 vols. 

Missouri Supreme Court Reports, 144 vols. 

Nebraska Reports, 37 vols. 

New_Jersey Law & Equity Reports, 87 vols. to 
Reporter. 

Ohio Reports, 20 vols. 

Ohio State Reports, 63 vols. 

Sadiler’s Pennsylvania State Court Cases, 10 vols. 
& Digest. 

Wisconsin Reports, 118 vols. 

Wisconsin Reports, 45 vols. C 3 Pinney to Re- 
porter. 

English Common Law Reports, 118 vols. & 3 
Digests. 

English Chancery Reports, 69 vols. 

Moak’s English Reports, 38 vols. & 2 Digests. 

House of Lords, American Reprint, 23 vols. 

N. Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 100 vols. in 20 
books, to Reporter. 

N. Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 99 vols. single 
to Reporter. 

nm. % — of Appeals Reports, 187 vols. single 
vols. 

N. Y. Chancery Reports, 32 vols. 

N. Y. Common Law Reports, 80 vols, in 38 books. 

N. Y. Common Law Reports, 80 vols. in 17 books. 

N. Y. Common Law Reports, 80 vols. in 76 books. 

N. Y. Transcript Appeal Reports, 7 vols. in 4. 

Howard's N. Y. Court of Appeals Cases, 1 vol. 

Parker’s N. Y. Criminal Reports, 6 vols. 

Atlantic Reporter, 62 vols. 

Federal Reporter, 149 vols. 

Northeastern Reporter, 79 vols. 

Northwestern Reporter, 66 vols. 

Southeastern Reporter, 53 vols. 

American Decisions, 100 vols. 

American Reports, 60 vols. 

American State Reports, 105 vols. 

Lansing’s N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 7 vols. 

Thompson & Cook’s N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 
6 vols. 

Barbour’s N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 67 vols. 

Hun’s N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 92 vols. 

Appellate Division N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 117 
vols. 

Silvernail’s N. Y. Sup. Court Reports, 5 vols. 

Silvernail’s N. Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 4 
vols. 

N. Y. Superior Court Reports, 61 vols. 

N. Y. Superior Court Reports, 56 vols. to Reporter. 

Howard's N. Y. Practice Reports, 67 vols. 

Colorado Court of Appeals Reports, 14 vols. 

Abbott’s N. Y. Practice Reports, 35 vols. 

N. Y. Civil Procedure Reports, 35 vols. 

Abbott’s New Cases, 32 vols. 

N. Y. Annotated Cases, 17 vols. 


N. Y. Supplement, 104 vols. 
N. Y. State Reporter, 133 vols. (This set of 


books gives all of the Reports of the In- 
ferior Courts of the State of N. Y.) 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports, Curtis Ed. 204 vols. 
_ 58 bound in 22 books, the balance, single 
vols, 
VU. S. zaereme Court Reports, single vol. ed. 204 
vols. 
U. S. Supreme Court Reports, Law Edition, 202 
vols. bound in 50 bks. 
VU. S. Supreme Court Reports, 20th Century ed. 


202 vols. with Rose’s Notes, bound in 50 bks. 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 73 vols. & Digest. 

J. S. Statutes at Large, 34 vols. 

Century Digest, 50 vols. 

Annual Digest of U. S. (Fitting onto the Century 
Digest, from 1896 to 1906, inclusive.) 

Lawyer’s Reports Annotated, 70 vols. 


Reed’s American Eloquence, 15 vols. Half Morocco. 


Central Law Journal, 53 vols. 

Albany Law Journal, 56 vols. 

American Law Review, 32 vols. 

American Probate Reports, 8 vols. 

American Probate Reports Annotated, 8 vols. 
American Bankruptcy Reports, 15 vols. 


American & English Ency. of Law, ist Ed. 31 


vols, 


American & English Ency. of Law,, 1st Ed. 32 


vols. 
Ency. of Pleading & Practice, 23 vols. 
American & English Corporation Cases, 48 vols. 


American & English Railroad Cases, 32 vols. New 


Series. 
American Criminal Reports, 10 vols. 
American State Papers, 21 vols. 
Bacon’s Abridgement, Bouvier’s Notes, 10 vols. 
Bennett’s Fire Insurance Cases, 5 vols. 
Bevan’s English Chancery Reports, 36 vols. 


Blight’s House of Lords Reports, 11 vols. New 


Series. 
Blight’s House of Lords Reports, 4 vols. 
Bigelow’s Life & Accident Reports, 5 vols. 
British Crown Cases, 6 vols. 
Brown’s Parliamentary Cases, 8 vols. 
East’s Reports, 16 vols. 
Public Land Decisions, 8 reports. 
Decisions of Pension Commissioners, 5 vols. 
Field’s Lawyers Briefs, 6 vols. 
Wait’s Actions & Defenses, 9 vols. 
N. Y. Insurance Investigation Report, 7 vols. 
Moore on Arbitration, 5 vols. 
National Bankruptcy Register, 18 vols. 
Patent Office Reports, 1847-1871, 54 vols. 
Fisher’s Patent Reports, 21 vols. 
Robb’s Patent Cases, 2 vols. 
Banning & Arding Patent Cases, 5 vols. 
Whitman’s Patent Cases, 1 vol. 
Webster’s Patent Cases, English, 2 vols. in 1. 
Messages of the Presidents, 10 vols. 
Vesey Jr., Reports, London Edition, 20 vols. 
Sugden on Powers, 1856. American Edition. 
Tidd’s Practice, American Edition, 1856. 
Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction, 2 vols. 
Hawkin’s Pleas of the Crown, 1847, 2 vols. 








If you desire any of the above write us at once for prices. 


Williamson Law Book Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“For the practicing lawyer this work far excels anything which has heen written.” 
ANNALS AM. ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
“I know of no work which covers the same field.”—MR. JUSTICE BROWN. 





America’s Greatest Commentary 


Andrews’American Law 


By JAMES DE WITT ANDREWS 


1908 SECOND EDITION 1908 
THE ACTUAL LAW OF TO-DAY 


EMBRACING THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONTRACTS 
CORPORATIONS 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
REAL PROPERTY, TORTS 
PRACTICE, EVIDENCE, AND CRIMES 
PLEADING (Common Law, Code, Equity) 
EQUITY JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE 
TRUSTS, COMBINATIONS, RESTRAINT OF TRADE, MALICIOUS INTERFERENCE 
THE METHOD OF TREATING SUBJECTS 
The analytical method which dominates the arrangement pervades the treatment. The 
scope of the subject, the basic rule, the origin and fundamental principles, THE DE- 
VELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW, are all given with masterly 
clearness. 
The differentiation of rules in the various localities is shown and is made the means 
of making the text more clear, and the relation of decisions more plain. 


“The method pursued is admirably adapted to the presentation of an accurate view of 
our institutions.”.—W. K. TOWNSEND, U. S. Circuit Judge and Professor Yale Law School. 


‘a Caretully Selected, Rulin 

EIGHTY-SIX HUNDRED ully Selected, Ruling | EADING CASES 

JURISPRUDENCE GIVES ORDER AND AID IN CONDENSATION, CLEARNESS AND 
SIMPLICITY—DISPLAYING THE LAW AS AN HARMONIOUS CORPUS JUBIS. 


TWO VOLUMES MORE THAN 2,000 PAGES $12.00 NET 
Ready March 1, 1908 


Corporation Manual for 1907-8 


You will need the new Edition of the CORPORATION MANUAL more often than any 
other book in your library. 

Every lawyer nowadays has something to do with corporations, and no corporation 
lawyer can afford to be without the fifteenth annual edition of this standard work. 

Important changes in the corporation laws of over half of the States have made it 
necessary to re-classify, re-arrange and re-write the entire book. 

The new arrangement is CYCLOPEDIC, and the new uniform classification is logical, 
and has been worked out with great care. The main divisions conform to the arrangement 
of the standard digests, thereby facilitating reference to authorities. 

The statutes of each State and Territory are given in full, with notes and cases, ar- 
ranged under ONE HUNDRED uniform headings. thus facilitating comparisons and making 
it possible to study tho statutory provisions of all or any of the different States on a given 
point with the least possible effort. 

The CORPORATION MANUAL is not a mere synopsis or digest, but gives the very 
letter of the statutes, supplemented by explanatory notes and cases. 

The new Edition will contain the statutes of every State and Territory in the United 
States, including the laws relating to foreign corporations and the taxation of corporations; 


with complete forms and precedents for every State and the corporation laws of Canada 
and Mexico. 











OVER 1,800 PAGES PRICE $6.50 NET 





CALLAGHAN & COMPANY a = - CHICAGO 
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MASSACHUSETTS— 


Boston: 


John W. Saxe James A. Saxe 
(Member of the New York Bar) 


SAXE & SAXE 


Law Offices 


16 State Street 


Worcester: 


Worcester County Abstract 
Co. (Registry of Deeds.) 


BOSTON— MASSACHUSETTS — WORCESTER 


Telephone 5651 Telephone 410 
Corporation, Insurance, Commercial and Real Es- 
tate Law. Practice in all Courts, State and 


Federal. References upon request. 





HARTFORD, CONN.— 


Frank B. Williams 


50 STATE STREET 


Corporation Law a Specialty 
Collections and .Commercial Law 





Compiler of Connecticut Laws for Corporation 
Legal Manual.—Long Distance Phone in Office. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO— 


KELLY & HAUCK 


45 and 46 Blymyer Building 


Long Distance 


(Bell) ‘Phone 


GENERAL PRACTICE 
STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS 
References: Fifth Nat’l Bank; Atlas Nat’l Bank 


Bernard B. Selling 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
503-4-5-6-7-8 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
CORPORATION LAW A SPECIALTY 

I refer to the following Corporations: 


Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Trust Co.; Union Trust 
Co.; Burnham Stoepel & Co.; Commercial 
Nat’l B’k, Newark, N. J.; Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America; Dayton, Ohio: Cooper 
Insurance Co. 


Charles W. Walton 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Savings Institution Building 


Special attention given to Corporation Law. 
tefers to Kingston National Bank. Attorney for 
Kingston Iron & Ore Co., Kingston Gas & Electric 
Co., The Hutton Co., The Aetna Life Ins. Co., 
United States Fidelity Guaranty Co. 


No. 1915 Main. 
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General 


Charles C. Bailey 


G. 


of Corporation Division, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA.— 


~ Hopper, Lessig & Smith 
402 Land Title Building 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW 


General Civil Practice in Fed- 
eral, State and County Courts. 
Instant attention to Correspondence and Long 
Distance Phone.—Practicing since 1879. 
MORRIS EDGAR SMITH 
HARRY SHELMIRE HOPPER 
W. BROOKE LESSIG 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 


EDWARD C. STINESS 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
942-943 Banigan Building 
Represent the United States Fidelity & Guar- 





anty Co., the American Lawyers, and all the prin- 
cipal lists. 


Refer to Bradstreet, Martindale and 
Hubbell. 


Corporation and Commercial Practice a Specialty 





Hartshorne, Insley & Leake 


239 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Counsel for The Provident Institution 
for Savings, in Jersey City; Hudson County 
Board of Health and Vital Statistics; N. Y. 
& Texas S. S. Co., &c., &c. 


John H. Voorhees 


l*‘rederick B. Eaton Peter G. Honegger 


BAILEY & VOORHEES 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Attorneys for Sioux Falls National Bank, R. 
Dun & Co., Illinois Central R. R. Co., Western 
Union Telegraph Co., American Surety Co. 





Notary Distance 


EDWARD D. HOWARD 


Attorney and Counsellor 
305-311 Hayden-Clinton Bank Building 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corporation Business 


Long 


Specialty—Ex. Charge 
Department of State.— 
tef., Commercial National Bank, State Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. 


J.C. OTTS 


ATTORNEY 
Gaffney, South Carolina 
CORPORATION AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
Attorney for the Gaffney Trust Co. and 
the Board of County Commissioners. 


Refer to Merchants’ and Planters’ Bank, 
National Bank of Gaffney, S. C. 
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fiegistrar and Cransfer Company 


35 Nassau Street, New York City 


WILLIAM C. SHERWOOD 
Vice-President 


JOHN W. HARDENSBERGH 
President 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHARLES L. YOUNG 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Acts as Transfer Agent or Register of listed and unlisted Securities. Acts as Reg- 


istered Agent for Corporations in New J 


ersey. Acts as Trustee under Mortgage or 


Trust Deed certifying bond issues. Assists in the organization of Corporations. 
Maintains the most thoroughly equipped Transfer Department in New York for Corporations of all States 


Cc. C. CUYLER DIRECTORS _ ROBERT 8S. ROSS 
Cuyler, See ROBERT H. MeCURDY Vice-} oes, Commarea Trust 
JOHN W. HARDENSBERGH New York : 


Pres. Commercial Trust Co. 
of N. J. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co., N. Y 


WALTER L. McDERMOTT 


JOHN A. MIDDLETON 
Vice-President Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


WILLIAM C. SHERWOOD 
Vice-President of the Company 
GEORGE W. YOUNG 
George W. Young & Company 





CHARTERS NON-REPEALABLE 


—when secured under laws of ARI- 
ZONA. $50 covers complete incorpora- 
tion. $20 additional pays agent’s ser- 
vice for 25 years. No franchise taxes. 
Private property exempt. RED BOOK 
of full information and annotated laws 
FREE. Valuable work on “Corporate 
Management” given each company in- 
corporated by 


The Incorporating Company of Arizona 
Box 727-8. Phoenix, Arizona 


REFERENCES: Phoenix Nat’l Bank. 
Home Savings Bank. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
MARTIN CLARK 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law 
91 Erie County Savings Bank Bldg. 


Prompt and careful personal atten- 
tion given to Commercial Litigation 
and Collections, Corporation, Real Es- 
tate and Probate Matters. 

References: 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; U. S&S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co; Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., New York City; 
Commonwealth Trust Co.; Fidelity 
Trust Co.; Third National Bank 
and Peoples’ Bank, Buffalo. 


The National Corporation Reporter 
FREDERICK A. ROWE, President 
Published Weekly—-The only paper of 
its kind published in the world. 
Subscribe Now 
Digest of Corporation Cases and 
kindred subjects appears in each 
week’s issue. Authentic lists of 
Corporations appear weekly. 
There is not a lawyer in the United 
States who should not be a sub- 
scriber to 
The National Corporation Reporter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $3.00 per 
Year; $1.50 for Six Months. 
Office—608-609 Temple Bldg., Chicago 


The National Corporation Reporter 


Founded in 1890 


BANKERS TRANSFER COMPANY 
(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 
Accountants and Auditors 
80 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Corporation Work a Specialty 


Maintains Transfer Offices for Domestic and Foreign 
Corporations ; keeps Books for Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals 


by Contract. Monthly Charges from $10 upward 

Undertakes the entire detail work connected with the 
issue and transfer of Stocks and the keeping 
of the Books and Records of a Corporation 

Opens, Closes and Writes Up Books. Prepares Profit 

and Loss Accounts and Statements of every descrip- 

tion. Makes Investigations and Reports 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





CANADIAN LAW TIMES AND REVIEW 
Largest Canadian Legal Journal 


_ Issued Monthly on the First Day of Every Month 
$5.00 per Annum in Advance. Should be in every 
Law Library 


Some Special Features of Interest to 
American Lawyers: 
1.—Notes on Recent Canadian, English and American 
Corporation Decisions. 
2.—Complete List of Principal Articles Appearing 
Monthly in the Law Magazines of the World. 
3.—Articleson International, Constitutional and 


Corporation Law, by Leading Canadian Legal 
Writers. 


The Carswell Co. (Ltd. ) ,30 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can. 


Vernon E. Hopces 
800 H STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Consulting Counsel in all Patent Matters 


Hodges’ Pocket Digest of Patent Decisions 
Free to Lawyers on Application 


ATENTS ané Patent Causes 




















Baggott & Ryall 


309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Commercial Law, Probate 
Matter, Depositions. 


Foreclosure and Partition Suits. 





COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT 


Refer to the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank or the Citizens’ 
Central National Bank. 











FREE 
1908 MEMORY CALENDAR 





For The Lawyer’s Desk 


Here is a New Years gift for the profession from 
the Co-ops. We make a present of it because it 
carries some advertising, but we want you to ask 
for it, because it is too valuable to send where it 
will not be appreciated. 

This calendar will help you in your business, and 
give you a Happier New Year. 

The one place to keep a reminder of anything in 
the future is on a daily memorandum calendar, on 
your desk, under your eye. 

No matter how many other calendars you have, 
send 4 cents postage for this to-day. 


THE LAWYERS CO-OP. PUB. CO. 
81 Nassau St., New York 

















IF YOU COULD GET 


“SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD” 


as Lawyers Reports Annotated, New Series, ($4.00 per volume, 
bi-monthly, first volume published June, 1906,) would you get 
it, when you know that back of this New Series is L. R. A. 
First Series giving the law-making cases of the period 1888 to 
1905 inclusive with notes covering the law on their subjects 
from the earliest times down to the present. 


The L. R. A. First and New Series may be likened to two chains, 
not parallel nor dependent one on the other but which may be 


joined to make one perfect whole; 


law possible to buy. 


You CAN’T get anything “just as good” 


the greatest library of the 


because no other publisher 


has such a subscription list that he can possibly afford to 
give what we are giving in L. R. A. New Series. 


Send for our SPECIAL PROPOSITION to start your L. R. A. now 


on an easy basis with 


THE LAWYERS CO-OP. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


the New Series. 


New York, 81 Nassau Street 
Chicago, 505: Lakeside Bldg. 
St. Paul, Ger. Am. Bk. Bldg. 
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Incorporate Under the Laws of the State 
Best Adapted to Your Clients’ Needs 


This Company furnishes offices and resident 
agents, and assists counsel in the incorporation of 
companies under the laws of Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, Maine, Nevada, Arizona, and other States 
everywhere. It is a clearing house for corpora- 
tion lawyers. 

A copy of the amended “‘ Laws of Delaware’’ on 
application. 


United ADtates Corporation Company 


Mutual Life Building, 34 Nassau St., New York City 

















MR. LAWYER: 


Have you seen Brightly’s New York Digest brought down to date? It is by Messrs. 
Mason and Hoguet, of the New York City Bar. You will find it not a mere compilation 
of former Digests which you now own, but all 


NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK 


The classification is undoubtedly the best, and the typographical arrangement thor- 
oughly modern. It can be used as a supplement to any New York Digest, and to the 
Century Digest for New York cases, thus saving the time required in looking over 
eight or ten supplemental volumes. Price of two-vol. supplement, $15.00; price of 
entire work, covering all the decisions of all the Courts of Record of the State, from 
earliest times to January 1, 1908, $58.00, delivered. 





BURDICK ON TORTS and the Companion work BURDICK’S CASES ON TORTS 
by Francis M. Burdick, Dwight Professor of Law in Columbia University School of 
Law. Neither the theory nor the history of any branch of this important subject 
has been ignored, but everywhere the learned author lays stress upon the rules of 
law as they are enforced by the courts to-day. His clear and definite conception 
of principles has enabled the author to condense his treatise without sacrificing any- 
thing that is essential, while his lucid style enables the lawyer or student to grasp 
the meaning without wearing effort. The notes contain full citations of cases, many 
of which are briefly abstracted. Price of Burdick on Torts, canvas, 580 pages, $3.00; 
sheep, $3.50. Burdick’s Cases on Torts, 1014 pages, canvas, $4.00; sheep, $4.50. 


A new edition of the standard work, WELLS ON REPLEVIN, is now ready for 
delivery. It is by the Hon. E. T. Wells, of Denver, Colo., a brother of the author of 
the original work, and is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and thoroughly modern 
work on the subject of Replevin yet issued. Price, $5.00. Address orders to the 
publishers. 


BANKS & COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 














Remodelled, Hendoomely Furnished New Throughout 


THE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway New York 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
In the heart of the City 
500 Rooms 300 Bath Rooms 
European Plan. Cuisine Unexcelled. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 
Moorish Rooms. Popular Prices. 

Plenty of life—but home-like. Single 
Room and Suites with and without Bath. 
$1.00 per Day and up 
Send for Booklet. ROBERT P. MURPHY 
Meet me at the College Inn, under the Albany 
New York’s Leading Rathskeller, a place 
to eat, drink and be merry. Music. 


HOTEL RICHMOND 


17TH AND H STREETS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day. Upwards; With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 











A high-class hotel, conducted for your 
comfort. Remodeled, refurnished through- 
out. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops 
and Theatres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to 
White House and Executive Buildings. Op- 
posite Metropolitan Club. 


Summer Season July to October. 
Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Lu- 


zerne, N. Y., in the Adirondacks. Switzer- 
land of America. 45 minutes from Saratoga 


Send for Booklet. 
CLIFFORD M_ LEWIS, ° ° 
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STOP AT THE 


New Princess Hotel 


WHEN AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 

















South Carolina Ave., 200 feet from Beach. 


The Princess Hotel is newly furnished 
throughout with rare taste, and possesses 
all modern requisites for convenience and 
comfort of the guests. Golf privileges and 
privilege of the Atlantic City Yacht Club 
extended to the guests. 


American and European Plan. 


A BOOKLET will be gladly furnished upon 
application. 


Rates, Running from $12.50 to $30.00 per 
week, according to location of the rooms. 


For further information address 


CROWELL & COLLIER 
THE PRINCESS HOTEL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











Acev. 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT IN IMPROVEMENTS 
$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 
175 Rooms with hot and cold running wa- 
ter; Telephones in every*room. Special at- 
tention paid to Tourists. Cuisine and Serv- 
ice unexcelled. Nearest Hotel to Capitol 
Building, Theatres, and Union Station. 


JAS. A. OAKS 





SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS DOING 
BUSINESS IN MORE THAN ONE STATE 





In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain 
duties to be performed by foreign corporations doing business in such States, 
and imposing penalties for non-compliance, in some instances going so far as to 
prohibit the enforcement in the courts of contracts made by corporations failing 
to comply with the law, whether sued upon by the corporations or their 
assignees, 

THE AMERICAN LAWYER here appends a list of attorneys who are be- 
lieved by the publishers to be in first-class standing and capable of preparing 
and filing the necessary papers, and of giving advice as to all details made 
essential by such laws, and of attending to corporate business in general. 

Arrangements can be made with such attorneys in such States for an annual 
fee to provide a statutory office where required, and an agent upon whom process 
may be served. 

Alabama—HUGH C. CRANE, 205 Title- Guarantee Bldg., Birmingham. 

Alaska—BROWN & SMITH, Valdez. 

Arizona— 

Arkansas—Rose, Hemingway & Rose, Little Rock. 

California—W orks, Lee & Works, Los Angeles 

Colorado—VAN CISE & GRANT, Equitable Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—W. H. Elv. New Haven. 

Delaware— 

District of Columbia— 

Florida—A. A. Fisher, Pensacola. 

Georgia—Brown & Randolph, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Richards & Haga, Boise. 

Illinois—FERGUSON & GOODNOW. 100 Washington St.. Chicago 

Indiana—L. J. Hackney, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Guy R. Carson, Des Moines. 

Kansas—A. M. Harvey, Topeka. 

Kentucky—Lane & Harrison, Louisville 

Louisiana—T. J. Kernan, Baton Rouge. 

Maine— 

Maryland—H. CARHART SHIMER, Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore 
porations represented in Maryland. 

Massachusetts—Saxe & Saxe, 16 State St., Boston. 

Michigan— 

Minnesota—Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—McWillie & Thompson, Jackson. 

Missouri—George W. Winstead, St. Louis. 

Montana—Edward Horsky, Helena. 

Nebraska— 

Nevada—R. R. WILSON, Counsel Corporation Charter & Trust Company. 

New Jersey—George W. Flaacke, 1 Montgomery St., Jersey City. Resident 

Counsel U. S. Corporation Co. of New York 
New Mexico—Hugo Seaburg, Springer. 

New York—John S. Parker, 34 Nassau St., New York City. General Counsel 

U. S. Corporation Co. of New York. 

North Carolina—A. B. Andrews, Jr., Raleigh. 

North Dakota—A. J. Patterson, Bismarck 

Ohio—EDWARD D. HOWARD, 305-11 Hayden-Clinton Bank Bldg., Columbus. 
Oklahoma— 

Oregon—ARTHUR PALMER TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Commerce, Portland. 
Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Edward C. Stiness, Providence. 

South Carolina—J. C. OTTS, Gaffney. 

South Dakota—Bailey & Voorhees, sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Ingersoll & Peyton, Knoxville. 

Texas—William W. Anderson, Houston. 

Utah—Shepard & Shepard, Salt Lake. 

Vermont—T. J. Deavitt, Montpelier. 

Virginia—Regester & Mullen, Richmond. 

Washington—Hammond & Dobbs, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Merrick & Smith, Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin—Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgood, 44 Mitchell Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—Homer Merrill, Rawlins. 








Foreign cor- 





























RECENT IMPORTANT LAW BOOKS 


Remsen on the Preparation and Contest of Wills, with Plans of and Extracts from Important 
Wills. By Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York Bar. In one Volume, law canvas 
binding. Price $6.00, net, or $6.35 delivered. 

Maupin on Marketable Title to Real Estate (Second Edition). Being also a Treatise on 
the Rights and Remedies of Vendors and Purchasers of Defective Titles, including 
the Law of Covenants for Title, the doctrine of Doubtful Title, of Specific Perform- 
ance and other kindred subjects. By Chapman W. Maupin. One Volume, law canvas 
binding. Price $6.00 net, or $6.40 delivered. 

Snyder’s Annotated Interstate Commerce Act and Federal Anti-Trust Laws, with Supple- 
ment. This work includes all the recent Federal legislation relating to Carriers and 
Interstate Commerce, with full notes of the judicial decisions, etc. Price of the Com- 
plete Work, $4.50. Price of Supplement, separately, $1.50. 

Williston’s Wald’s Pollock on Contracts. A Complete and thorough treatise on Contracts for 
American Lawyers and Students. By Samuel Williston, Professor of Law in Harvard 
University. A compactly printed volume of 1139 pages. Price $6.00 net delivered. 

Clement on Fire Insurance, 2 Vols. Vol. I: As a Valid Contract in event of Fire and Adjust- 
ment of Claims thereunder. Vol. II: As a Void Contract, and in both volumes the con- 
ditions of the Contract as affected by Construction, Waiver or Estoppel. By George A. 
Clement, of the New York Bar. Price $12.00 delivered. 

Alderson on Receivers. A Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on the Law of Receivers, 
as applicable to individuals, Partnerships and Corporations, with extended considera- 
tions of Receivers of Railways and in Proceedings in Bankruptcy. By William A. 
Alderson. 1 Vol. 8vo. Price, $6.00. 

This work constitutes an exhaustive presentation of every feature of the Law of Receivers, 
and contains more matter, more cases, and a greater number of topics than any book 
upon the subject. 








FOR SALE BY ALL LAW BOOKSELLERS 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., NEW YORK 














New Jersey Corporations Agency 


Nos. 243 and 245 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J., Represents over $1,500,000,000 
Incorporated Capital. 


Is by its charter authorized to act as Agent and Trustee of Corporations organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, and for FOREIGN CORPORATIONS doing business within the State. 
Attends to Every Legal Requirement Under the Laws of New Jersey of Corporations Located with 
this Agency. 
Provides and maintains an office for New Jersey Corporations. Rooms for Directors’ and 
Stockholders’ meetings. 


ACTS AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


EACH CORPORATION is furnished with a meeting room, a steel compartment box, 
under separate master-key lock, for its stock and transfer books, etec.; and when desired 
this Agency supplies a Resident Director, Tellers and Inspectors of Election, Blank Forms, 
ete., and attends to the receiving and forwarding of all mail matter, and to the publishing 
and sending out of legal notice at the time required by the Statutes of the State, and by 
the By-Laws of the Corporation. 


It is the aim of this Agency to assist Corporations and their counsel to conform to the lawa 
of this State regarding Corporations, and not to intervene between Attorneys and their clients. It 
ig managed, controlled and uperated for the best interests of the legul profession. 

Property entrusted to this Agency will be carefully guarded, and all communications will be 
treated as strictly confidential. 

Located in the NEW FIRE PROOF building of the Hudson County National Bank, Nos. 243 and 

245 Washington Street, Jersey City, within five minutes’ walk of the Cortlandt, Debrosses 

and West 23rd St. Ferries of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
P. O. Box 56 Tel. 580 Jersey City. 


CHARLES N. KING. 


Secretary and General Manager. 
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Bar Associations and the Public 


“To secure the pushing forward of measures needed in the public interest 
there should be in every Legislature arrangements by which some definite 
persons or body of persons become responsible for the conduct of legis- 
lation. To secure sufficient time for the consideration of measures of 
general and permanent applicability, such matters as those relating to the 
details of administration or in the nature of executive orders should be 
left to be dealt with by the administrative department of government, un- 
der delegated powers, reserved to the Legislature. 

“Similarly, the more detailed rules of legal procedure ought to be left to 
the judicial department or some body commissioned by it, instead of being 
regulated by statute. Bills of a local or personal nature ought to be sep- 
arated from bills of general appicability and dealt with in a different and 
quasi-judicial way. Arrangements ought to be made, as, for instance, by 
the creation of a drafting department connected with a Legislature or its 
chief committees, for the putting into proper legal form of all bills in- 
troduced. 

“Similarly, a method should be provided for rectifying in bills before 
they become law such errors in drafting as may have crept into them 
during their passage. When any bill of an experimental kind has been 
passed, its workings should be carefully watched and periodically reported 
on as respects both the extent to which it is actually enforced (or found 
enforcible) and the practical results of the enforcement. In order to 
enable both the Legislature and the people to learn what the statute law 
in force actually is, and thereby to facilitate good legislation, the statute 
law ought to be periodically revised, and as far as possible so consolidated 
as to be brought into a compact, consistent and intelligible shape.’’* 


In an announcement that has lately reached us concerning the 
annual meeting of the Bar Association of the State of New York, the 


topics appointed to be discussed are mentioned and consist of the fol- 
lowing: 


‘““The Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ 


*We insert an extract from the address of the Hon. James Bryce, British 
Ambassador to the United States, delivered before the largest assembly of 
lawyers ever brought together in this country, held under the auspices of 
the New York State Bar Association, January 24. Our readers will note 
this remarkable confirmation of our views as expressed in the article’ 
below. The timely suggestions by this eminent British lawyer should 
receive thoughtful consideration. This extract appears as above, for con- 
venience of cumparison. The address is given in a later place, p. 94. 
Editor 
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‘‘Land Title Registration,—Torrens and other Systems.’’ 

‘*Safe and Sound Wills,—a Lawyer’s Obligation.’’ 

‘*Some Faults in Legal Administration.’’ 

‘*Certain Phases of Civil Procedure in England.’’ 

The above programme may be characterized as savoring of the 
academic and scholarly, rather than as alive and throbbing with those 
vital interests which touch the safety and the property rights of every 
citizen. The subjects are instructive and without doubt will be treated 
with dignity and learning by the eminent gentlemen, according to the 
traditions of the Association ; but while we appreciate the interest and 
the diversity of the various themes, the query arises,—do they cover 
the field? Are there not additional questions of wider scope and more 
pressing and immediate importance, which require, and in fact de- 
mand, attention at the hands of a body of men so well fitted to pass 
upon the vital problems of the day? 

Bar associations are the proper bodies before whom should be 
brought for consideration in the first instance all questions affecting 
the public interest. In this connection, we can with profit study closely 
the traditions of the British Parliament and the English bar. In Eng- 
land no matter affecting the liberty or rights of the individual is too 
trivial to be brought to a full and impartial hearing before the House 
of Commons, and no official is too potent to be brought before its bar 
and compelled to explain his course, if he has overstepped his powers 
and the humblest subject is injured thereby. 

‘*Congress,’’ says Prof. Stimson, in his recently published lectures 
on The American Constitution, ‘‘is not omnipotent, as it is in Eng- 
land.’’ 

In America, our House of Representatives does not exercise, if it 
possesses, this right of summary enquiry into and immediate righting 
of wrongs to the individual. Our Constitution and general system of 
procedure relegates that function to our various tribunals, where ‘‘the 
law’s delay’’ impairs if it does not nullify and destroy. that majestic 
and salutary influence which we all understand and appreciate as it 
is seen and exemplified in the obedience to law which centuries of 
Parliamentary government have rendered a quality inherent in the 
English people. 

With us, the community at large is left to deal with these questions 
of individual rights, excepting in those rare instances where that per- 
son’s influence or means are sufficiently great to enable him to seek 
redress through political channels or the Courts. In short, each com- 
munity is left to deal with its own problems in its own way, with the 
resultant effect that abuses have crept in, and we are in danger of 
finding them permanently fastened upon our system of government. 

Since we can discern no governmental body engaged in the study 
and solution of these vital questions and devoted to affording imme- 
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diate relief to the citizen, why is it not timely and proper and a public 
necessity that the Bar Associations of the States should widen their 
fields of effort, and place themselves on record as being collectively the 
source of redress in all matters affecting the individual, and as being 
ready of access for the inauguration of all public-spirited reforms? 

Some increase in the scope and authority of these organizations of 
the legal profession is required, however, if this enlargement of their 
work is to be made effective, and a plan for the accomplishment of this 
object appears later in this article. 

In explanation of our idea, and as a part of our contribution to 
the theme before us, we will now proceed,—if we may do so without 
seeming to intrude upon the precincts of the list already introduced, 
—to present our own scheme for discussions by Bar Associations, con- 
taining matters which we firmly believe pertain to the performance of 
their whole duty as guides of popular thought. 

As examples, we name these subjects: 

‘*Divoree; are Uniform Laws Required ?’’ 

‘Delimitation of the Duty of the District Attorney as a Pleader.’’ 

‘*Proper Treatment of the Accused by the Police,—Photograph- 
ing for the Rogues’ Gallery, before Trial; Third Degree Examina- 
tions.”’ 

‘Rights of Criminals after Conviction, including Rational Means 
of Employment.’’ 

‘*Protection of Powers of Constitution from Trespass by Execu- 
tive.’’ 

‘‘Humanization of Rules of War,—Questions raised at Peace Con- 
gress.’’ 

‘*Care of Insane,—Safe-guards as to Commitment.”’ 

‘*Paternalism in Government,—Railroad Regulation,—Enlarging 
Police Power.’’ 

There are equally important and vital subjects awaiting discussion 
which we have not the space to include in this list, even if they should 
occur to us at this time, but the point for which we contend is that 
these themes and the like are matters of paramount importance to the 
public well-being, and that the proposing and endorsement of carefully 
considered solutions would make for added dignity and prestige on the 
part of the legal profession, and materially advance its position in the 
popular regard. The resultant laws enacted in the several States to 
bring about the required ends would likewise be measures reflecting 
additional credit upon the profession, and tend to restore it to the 
place in the estimation of the people which M. de Toequeville found 
it oeeupying in 1850 and which Mr. Bryce declares it has in part lost, 
owing to narrow ideals and selfish lines of effort. 

The weapons for success in retrieving the field are within reach, 
and the legal minds of to-day are as acute, as forceful and as well- 
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equipped as in any preceding period of our national life; it only re- 
mains to unite upon a plan of campaign suited to the purpose in view 
and pursue it with vigor and persistence, to accomplish great results. 

But the attitude of mind must be positive and strong, and the con- 
tentment which is tinctured by laissez-nous faire must be abandoned if 
the Profession is to be esteemed the trusted adviser, upon whom the 
people can lean for suggestive aid at the inception of improvements 
and reforms, and later in the labor of carrying them forward to the 
stage of happy and helpful fruition. 

If we revert for a moment to the list of topics we have proposed in 
illustration of an ideal of closer and more vital nearness and sympathy 
with the real questions of the day, we submit to the reader our candid 
belief that these questions will severally be seen to fit into the plan of 
action we have already proposed, and which before we have concluded 
our task, will appear in what we believe is a workable form for appli- 
cation to meet a natioual need. 

No doubt it will be an object of comment that the criminal law has 
been presented for especial consideration, but for this we make no 
apology. The humane temper of our people and the softening in- 
fluence of closer study of the temptations and environments which are 
productive of crime, have created a desire to dry up the sources of 
wrong-doing rather than to destroy the victim of unrestrained pas- 
sions, or of vice; and reflection will lead to conviction that this is not 
only in accordance with the teachings of him who came ‘‘to lead sin- 
ners, not the righteous to repentence,’’ but is also correct in its eco- 
nomie principle. 

Whatever, therefore, tends to keep alive the spark of self-respect, 
and to lead the outeast to return to the path of rectitude and to rein- 
state himself in the ranks of the industrious and useful classes of the 
community is per se of immediate value to the State, since it trans- 
forms a negative into a positive value. 

Too great stress cannot be laid upon this thing; it gives point and 
effect to the effort and expense with which we maintain our school- 
system, our libraries and all-the rest of the advantages of modern 
life, to which crime is directly opposed, and which it would render use- 
less or would wholly destroy. 

Nor is the theme so academic or so remote from the most virtuous 
reader, as may at first thought appear. If he would be convinced in 
this point, let him consider for a moment the narrow margin by which 
we all at times tread the confines of that dreaded ground. If we render 
aid to the victim of some accident or wrong, and are confronted with a 
charge that the deed is ours, or if a vindictive foe (and who is so for- 
tunate as to be entirely free from at least one enemy?) prefers a 
charge which is the more dangerous because it is based upon facts that 
however innocent, are difficult to explain when suspicion has been 
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once aroused,—in these or in any of a multitude of like situations, the 
accused has need of every safeguard, every presumption of innocence 
known to the law, and the necessity of preserving these intact and un- 
impaired, is apparent to all. 

From the time when the charge is laid before the grand jury, to 
the time when the final verdict is rendered in the trial-court or upon 
appeal, the duty of presiding over the course of justice is in the hands 
of the legal profession ; and therefor, who so well fortified or so logie- 
ally situated to discuss the improvement of our attitude toward the 
criminal class, as lawyers in their gatherings at bar-association meet- 
ings ? 

It is a far cry from crime to banking, but as we have seen, the 
economic side which is the prevailing note in the one, is not wholly 
disconnected with the benefits of reform in the other. 

Our banking-laws are in need of careful revision and the course 
of events within the past year has shown the nearness of confidence 
in our financial institutions to the welfare of the individual and of the 
nation at large. 

Daily business involving investments, trusts and advice in the 
practical affairs of life, affords of itself a training which is semi-bank- 
ing in its nature, and fits the lawyer to speak with authority upon 
plans for the safeguarding of our monied corporations. A still closer 
tie exists in the fact that many positions of wide influence in financial 
circles are filled by men who have studied law as a basis for greater 
usefulness in that sphere of effort, or who have graduated from the 
ranks of the practicing members of the legal profession, into the appli- 
eation of their knowledge through election to positions of trust in those 
institutions. 


Questions of Constitutional and International Law are the peculiar 
provinee of the profession, and here they are on ground almost en- 
tirely their own. 

Only those persons of broad views who have adopted diplomacy 
for a career, are entitled to be classed with lawyers, in ripeness of 
thought and judgment on that extensive field. Accordingly, whether 
we regard the definition and the safeguarding of the original spheres 
of action of the departments of government as laid down at the be- 
ginning of our national history, or whether we include in our consid- 
eration the still wider horizon of those relations between sovereign 
powers which together constitute International Law,—we shall find in 
Bar Associations the material best suited to afford the intelligent dis- 
cussion which such profound questions involve and demand. 

Nor will sympathy for the insane be found wanting, where their 
kindly protection as to person and property can best be provided, 
through efforts to at least alleviate the sufferings and needs of those 
unfortunates who are no longer esteemed accursed, but rather the 
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victims of an inherited or acquired malady. To ‘‘minister to a mind 
diseased”’ is difficult indeed, and the middle ground between permit- 
ting too great freedom to the insane, and reducing their small share 
of happiness more than the occasion requires, is not easily found nor 
maintained. 

In the deciding of intricate subjects such as this, and in the pro- 
tection of the eccentric or the senile from the too ready incarcera- 
tion in retreats of this nature, the trained legal mind is of especial 
service. Without the suggestion and aid of the legal profession, medi- 
eal skill would be helpless,—for it would be unable of itself to procure 
the orderly commitment of the patient to a State hospital, where 
modern forms of treatment can be applied, at a distance from the 
environment of business or social engagements. 

The many-sided question of divorce is a theme which is suggestive 
of useful discussion at gatherings of lawyers. Do the local conditions 
of life, based upon differing degrees of standard and of sentiment, 
due in turn to the various nationalities which enter into the composite 
thing we call the American people, require separate laws for individ- 
ual States; or should the dictates of sound morals compel the enact- 
ment of uniform laws, to protect the home from pollution and to in- 
sure the continuance of a God-fearing race? 

We cannot adequately mention all the phases of this subject, so 
intimately connected with all that makes labor sweet; but we will an- 
swer that nothing can more profitably employ the time, the thought 
and the efforts of bar associations than the betterment of conditions 
which have been too long neglected, and like a cancerous growth are 
endangering the life of the Republic. Enough has been said to dis- 
elose a burden which lies upon the legal profession. 

In brief, it is their duty to meet and discuss the important ques- 
tions which confront the community and in their wisdom, to propose 
the required reforms, together with those laws requisite and neces-’ 
sary to give these reforms force and effect. It is a duty born of the 
inherent function they possess as advisers of the people; and to do 
less than to proffer their aid in a concrete form, is to be recreant to the 
fiduciary capacity indigenous in the profession itself. But in what 
way is this duty to be made effective? What is the machinery 
that will effectuate the change that shall place the bar in immediate 
contact with the public and, after sympathetic scrutiny and suggestive 
revision by the ablest minds of the profession, will cause its findings 
to be transmitted to the people for enrolment upon the statute books 
of the State, provided those findings meet with popular approval and 
support? 


It is our suggestion and our plan, that every lawyer immediately 
upon admission to practice, should become ipso facto an enrolled 
member of the Bar Association of his particular State. 
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This organization should not only be recognized by law, but should 
be chartered by special statute, and should be charged with definite 


functions and should become for all necessary purposes, a department 
of the State. 


In lieu of jury duty—for which no equivalent service is at present 
rendered to the state—every attorney should be obligated to perform 
his share in the duties of the Association, and should pay an annual 
fee of fixed amount for its maintenance and support. 


The executive officers should be named by election, subject, per- 
haps, to confirmation by the Senate or Governor, with suitable quar- 
ters provided at the State capital, with right of access to every pub- 
lie archive. Every measure should be submitted to the Bar Associa- 
tion for its inspection, prior to final passage, and in matters of local 
legislation, sufficient time should be allowed to permit of-diseussion 
by the subdivision of the Association situated in that particular Coanty 
or municipality. 

If the Association finds the law in question calls for an expression 
of its approval or disapproval, the opinion thus submitted should be 
read in open session of the legislature, before final vote taken, and 
entered upon the minutes of the proceedings. In matters of weight, 
the Governor or Chairmen of Committees of the legislature shall be 
authorized to ask for an opinion upon any debated point, whether 
involving a question of policy or law. In addition to this advisory 
duty, the Bar Association should be authorized to introduce measures 
of its own motion, which measures would take the same course as if 


presented by a member of the legislative body. 


The salaries of the Executive officers should be fixed in the Charter, 
and paid from the fund provided by the annual fees of the members. 
Stated meetings should be held in each locality at which all members 
of the local body should be required to be present, unless prevented 
by a sufficient cause, which should be noted; and the executive offices 
should be open daily during the session of the Legislature. 


However novel this plan may appear to our readers (and we 
confess we have never seen it expressed elsewhere), it carries with it 


an enlargement of the sphere of usefulness to the commonwealth on 


the part of the individual attorney, and affords in the increased dig- 
nity of conscious service, a compensation for any additional effort 
and expense that the plan may devolve upon him. 


In brief, just as the citizen upon attaining his majority, finds the 
valued right of being an elector is coupled with the performance 
of certain civil duties, viz.: service upon juries and the liability to 
assist peace officers, together with enforced enlistment in the military 
arm of the State, in time of war—so the lawyer should be obligated 
to the performance of certain duties to the State in way of active 
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participation in the labors of the Bar Association, as a condition 
precedent to the right to engage in the practice of the law. 

Many details of necessity would require to be worked out, and 
placed in a practical light, but the plan itself is the thing for which 
we now contend, and we believe it will, or at least should, be found 
to contain the germ of a useful adjunct to the existing scheme of State 
Government. 

The fact that delay in the enactment of laws will sometimes occur 
need not be deemed a deterrent, but rather an advantage, for the in- 
terval required for discussion of local laws would of itself afford time 
for the exercise of second judgment,—and how often the second is 
wiser than the first !—and this would make for better government, by 
preventing many foolish, wasteful and injurious laws from finding a 
place upon our statute books. 

Every year sees an increasing number of laws passed by the Leg- 
islatures of every State, which should never have been passed or even 
reached a second hearing. Few Governors have the discernment and 
legal training necessary to determine the constitutionality of these 
measures. Why should not the Bar Associations in each state exercise 
wise supervision over new laws through officers or committees ap- 
pointed for that purpose? 

Many statutes are transient in their nature, and are enacted in 
response to publie clamor; others slip through the machinery of legis- 
lation because of inattention on the part of the press and the public; 
while still others are outward signs of inward control on the part 
of corporate or political influences which have been instrumental in 
securing the election of a considerable portion of the legislative body. 

A large part, if not most of this class of legislation, represents 
inattention on the part of the people themselves, due either to igno- 
rance of the facts or to the absence of an aroused sentiment in opposi- 
tion to those measures. 

The important share which the Bar Association could and should 
perform in the extermination of pernicious legislation of this and 
kindred kinds, is apparent to all; the fact that it does not interfere 
actively, and does not assume a serious attitude of attack in the fur- 
therance of the public good, and in the protection of the common 
interest, is the situation which exists and which we deplore. 

One result of the entrance of Bar Associations on this field of 
effort will be the consideration of local legislation at the place where 
it is to become operative. This will tend to stem the tide of centraliza- 
tion, and in the end have its effect in restoring the control to the 
people, within normal limitations, according to the original measure of 
local self-government. 

We will not dwell further upon our theme. Suffice it to:say that 
while the topic is one that has received careful thought, we do not 
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insist upon the exact form in which it has been outlined nor do we 
wish to avoid the criticism of others who may seek to accomplish the 
same purpose by different means. When sailing through uncharted 
seas toward the terra incognita of a new ideal, all suggestions not de- 
structive in their nature, should be esteemed helpful, and added to 
the general fund of information at hand for the accomplishment of 
the desired end. 

To illustrate the practical working of the statutory Bar Associa- 
tions we have described, the subjoined figures will be useful, as show- 
ing the fund provided and its probablé outlay. In a state with five 
thousand attorneys, with an annual fee of five dollars, the resultant 
MRO WOU UE odin dan wkd dn ceensstetiuinis $25,000 .00 
Salaries of three executive officers, including at- 

tendance upon legislative session and traveling 


eee ee ry $5,000 . 00 
Permanent BOE 6s vcsiecciiaciesasvewaeeeas 2,500.00 
Stationery, postage and: incidentals............ 2,500.00 
———— $10,000.00 
Leaving for expenses of local bodies................. $15,000.00 


No allowance is made for rent of permanent offices, as these would 
be provided by the State. 


In return for such facilities, large returns would accrue to the 
State. Various matters of a public nature, such as the probable 
validity of a contested election, could be brought before the Bar 
Association of the locality before committing the State to the large 
expense of an official investigation, and thus the decision of the au- 
thorities as to inspecting the ballots would be based upon informa- 
tion derived from a non-political source. 

We recognize that the feature suggesting supervision over new 
legislation will appear to some persons to present insurmountable 
objections on the practical side, and at first inspection this feature 
will probably receive adverse criticism on the part of the public 
press. If, however, the ultimate purpose of the assoviations is shown 
to be highly useful to the community, so that the public will even- 
tually benefit by the extension of the powers of the Bar Associations. 
the movement in the end will win popular favor and support. 

It is fully realized that our plan will place great power in the 
hands of a few individual members of the Bar; but this ground for 
objection is one which may with equal justice be brought as an in- 
dictment against the whole elective system. Any criticism, there- 
fore, on this ground, attacks the theory of republican government as 
it exists in the United States. 

Experience has taught the American people to solve many prob 
lems more intricate than are involved in the inauguration and adop 
tion of our plan. 














The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting 


ADDRESSES BY HON. JAMES BRYCE AND GOVERNOR HUGHES. 


The New York State Bar Association held its thirty-first annual 
meeting January 24th and 25th in the house of the New York City 
Bar Association at 42 West Forty-fourth Street, with President Joseph 
H. Choate in the chair. All the sessions were well attended by mem- 
bers from all parts of the State. 

President Choate, in his annual address, told a great deal about 
The Hague Peace Conference which has not heretofore been brought 
out. The Right Hon.’James Bryce, Ambassador from England, guest 
of the association, delivered an address in the evening at Carnegie 
fall on methods and conditions of legislation. 

The morning session was called to order in the meeting room of the 
New York City Bar Association by President Choate. The reports of 
standing and special committees were heard. The Treasurer reported 
that the total income of the association last year was $13,621. 

A resolution was adopted providing that a special committee, to be 
appointed by the President, should confer with the committee of the 
American Bar Association, which presented a report on a Code of Pro- 
fessional Ethies, adopted by the American Bar Association last year. 
The committee is to submit at the next annual meeting of the State 
Bar Association opinions, suggestions, and criticisms of the subject of 
the report referred to, with a resume of the action taken on the matter 
by the American Bar Association. 

The same action was taken on the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Law reform, prepare and cause to 
be presented for adoption by the Legislature amendments to the cor- 
poration laws permitting the formation of corporations having capital 
stock divided into shares without assignment thereto of any value in 
money, and issuing stock certificates for proportionate interests in the 
entire capital stock without expressing any nominal or par value in 
money. 

The first paper read was entitled ‘‘Safe and Sound Wills—a Law- 
yer’s Obligation,’’ by Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York City bar. 
He said that in recent years, while completing some work in hand, he 
had been called upon to examine and interpret hundreds of important 
wills. He had gone over the subject in the United States, and, to some 
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extent, in England and elsewhere. He had been surprised by the re- 
markably low standard of testamentary writing found, some of it by 
eminent lawyers. 

Mr. Remsen was sure that not more than one-fourth of the wills of 
living persons are above reproach, and that fully 50 per cent. of the 
wills of such persons, if critically examined, would be found to contain 
some flaw, obscurity or omission that upon the happening of some 
contingency would defeat the testator’s intention after death. 

That unfortunate condition was not so much because lawyers lacked 
ability as because they shared with their clients the popular feeling 
that nothing is more simple than the preparation of a will. Mr. Rem- 
sen made the following suggestions as to how the prevailing low stand- 
ard of testamentary writing might be raised: 

‘It can of course be raised by testators ceasing to write their own 
wills and demanding testamentary instruments. It can be raised by 
the bar insisting that examiners for admission to the bar lay greater 
emphasis on this branch of the law. The bar itself can cease to be 
over-confident. It can give the subject more careful study. It can 
put into the work more conscientious diligence and forethought. It 
can abandon the practice now so common of preparing wills without 
the use of reliable precedents.”’ 

‘*Then after a draughtsman has completed his work to his own satis- 
faction he can submit it to another person for such friendly criticism 
and ante-mortem interpretation as an independent mind ean give.”’ 

Elbridge L. Adams, of the Rochester bar, read a paper about ‘‘Cer- 
tain Phases of Civil Procedure in England.’’ He declared that Eng- 
land’s procedure was very much more effective than America’s. He 
stated that twenty-three Judges of the Supreme Court in England, 
with a population of 32,000,000, dispose of as much business every 
year as ninety-eight Judges of the Supreme Court in New York State, 
with a population of 8,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Federal Judges do a great deal of work in the State. 

‘‘The object of the English rules,’’ he went on, ‘‘is to provide the 


quickest and simplest method of bringing before the courts the merits 
of the ease.’’ 


The afternoon session began with the President’s annual address. 
Mr. Choate said that, as he had spent most of his time since the last 
annual meeting at The Hague Conference, he was going to tell his 
hearers something about that gathering. He thought that there had 
been a general disposition on the part of the press of England and 
America to belittle the work done by the conference. 

He said the conference was an assembly of earnest, able, cultivated 
men, even the smallest nations being represented by men of high at- 
tainments. There were forty-five nations represented, Nigeria and 
Abyssinia being about the only ones not represented. It was the first 
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time in history that all the civilized nations of the world had come 
together in the interest of international peace. On several important 
questions substantial progress had been made, he thought, and positive 
and unanimous action taken on two or three matters of great im- 
portance. 

The question of the resort to force against a nation for the collection 
of contractual debts claimed to be due to citizens of another nation had 
been discussed at length, he said. At the end the principle that force 
shall not be resorted to against any nation, great or small, until arbi- 
tration has been tried was adopted unanimously. 

While this had no special bearing upon the Monroe Doctrine, ‘‘ that 
special and peculiarly favorite creed of the United States,’’ it put a 
barrier of arbitration upon a great range of subjects between the 
nations, and was a decided step in the direction of international peace. 
It was an approach to the recognition of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
no nation had tacitly assented to, but which all nations had treated 
with very great politeness, a politeness which had grown in proportion 
as our strength developed. 

Ambassador Bryce was presented to the delegates, and upon motion 
of Judge John F. Dillon, was unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. The Ambassador thanked the association for 
the honor. 

Elon R. Brown, of Watertown, read a paper on ‘‘Some Faults in 
Legal Administration.’’ He recited some of the obstacles in the way 
of justice, telling how cases drag along through the courts, being ap- 
pealed and re-appealed and reversed and re-reversed. He told of one 
case that had been in thirteen courts and had been reversed five times. 

He said the fault lay partly in the organization of the judiciary, the 
character of the bar, and in the conditions which had grown up in the 
courts, where the form seems to be killing the spirit. He thought there 
should be higher requirements in admission to the bar, such changes 
in the administration of the courts as would insure larger salaries and 
attract the leaders of the bar to the Judgeships. 





ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES BRYCE. 


‘*We live in critical times, when the best way of averting hasty, or 
possibly even revolutionary changes is to be found in the speedy ap- 
plication of remedial measures. Both here and in Europe improve- 
ments in the methods of legislation will not only enable the will of the 
people to be more adequately expressed, but will help that will to ex- 
press itself with prudence, temperance and wisdom. 

‘‘What is legislation but an effort of the people to promote their 
common welfare? What is a Legislature but a body of men chosen to 
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make and supervise the working of the rules framed for that purpose? 
No country has ever been able to fill its Legislatures with its wisest 
men, but every country may at least enable them to apply the best 
methods, and provide them with the amplest materials. 

‘‘Never, I think, since the close of the civil war, has there been 
among the best citizens of the United States so active a public spirit, 
so warm and pervasive a desire to make progress in removing all such 
evils as legislation can touch. Never were the best men, both in your 
Legislatures and in the highest executive posts, more sure of sympathy 
and support in their labors for the common weal. 

‘Some cynical erities have suggested that the legal profession regard 
with equanimity defects in the law which may increase the volume of 
lawsuits. The tiger, it is said, cannot be expected to join in clearing 
away the jungle. This splenetic view finds little support in facts. 
Allowing for the natural conservatism which may sometimes make you 
over-cautious in judging proposals of change, lawyers have, both here 
and in England, borne a creditable part in the amendment of the law. 
It is a great mistake to think they profit by its defects. 

‘*Your profession has had a great share in molding the institutions 
of the United States. Many of the most famous Presidents and Min- 
isters and leaders in Congress have been lawyers. It must always hold 
a leading place in such a Government as yours. You possess oppor- 
tunities beyond any other section of the community for forming and 
guiding and enlightening the community in all that appertains to leg- 
islation. Toequeville said seventy years ago: ‘The profession of the 
law serves as a counterpoise to democracy.” We should rather say 
that it has given democracy its legal framework, and it keeps that 
framework in working order. To you, therefore, as an organized body 
of lawyers, one may fitly address these observations on legislative 
methods drawn from the experience of Europe.’’ 

After speaking at great length about the legislative methods of this 
and other countries, particularly of England, Mr. Bryce said that he 
wanted to sum up in a few general propositions, generally applicable 
to modern free countries, the views to which he had directed his hear- 
ers’ attention. 

‘*T venture to submit these general observations,’’ he continued, ‘‘be- 
cause at this time one observes everywhere an unusual ferment over 
economic and social questions, and an unusually loud demand for all 
sorts of remedies, some of them crude, some useless, some few possibly 
pernicious. Here, in the United States, this ferment takes a form con- 
ditioned by your constitutional arrangements and your political habits, 
There seems to be in many quarters a belief that the State Govern- 
ments cannot deal with some of the large questions that interest the 
whole country. 


‘*Yet there is also a fear to disturb the existing balance of powers 
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and functions between the State authorities and the National Govern- 
ment. There is a feeling that evils exist which Governments ought to 
deal with, and for dealing with which the existing powers of Govern- 
ments ought to be extended. Yet there is also a dread of officialism 
and of anything approaching the bureaucratic interference of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

‘‘Discontent is qualified by doubt. The reforming spirit runs with 
a strong current, but it is arrested by the conservative habits of a 
people who value the old institutions and realize how much caution 
is needed in modifying them. 

‘*So, again, there is a disposition to criticise State Governments and 
City Governments, and to appeal to good citizens, as voicing the best 
publie opinion, to step in and do whatever useful work those govern- 
ments are failing to do. But how is public opinion to be organized, 
concentrated, focused? Who are the persons to give it that definite 
and authoritative expression which will enable it to prevail? These 
are some of the problems which appear to be occupying your minds, as, 
under different forms, they occupy us in Europe. They will, doubt- 
less, like other problems in the past which were even harder, be all 
solved in good time, solved all the better because there is here in 
America little of that passion which has at other times or in other 
countries overborne the voice of reason.’’ 

This is Mr. Bryce’s summarization : 

‘‘The demand for legislation has increased and is increasing both 
here and in all highly civilized countries. The task of legislation be- 
comes more and more difficult, owing to the complexity of modern 
civilization, the vast scale of modern industry and commerce, the 
growth of new modes of production and distribution that need to be 
regulated, yet so regulated as not to interfere with the free play of 
individual enterprise. 

‘*Many of the problems which legislation now presents are too hard 
for the ordinary members and even for the abler members of legisla- 
tive bodies, because they cannot be mastered without special knowledge. 
(It may be added that in the United States a further difficulty arises 
from the fact that legal skill is often required to avoid transgressing 
some provision of the Federal or a State Constitution.) 

‘““The above conditions make it desirable to have some organized 
system for the gathering and examination of materials for legislation, 
and especially for collecting the laws passed in other countries on 
subjects of current importance. 

‘““To secure the pushing forward of measures needed in the public 
interest, there should be in every Legislature arrangements by which 
some definite person or body of persons become a for the 
conduct of legislation. 

‘“Every modern Legislature has more work thrown on it than it ean 
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find time to handle properly. In order, therefore, to secure sufficient 
time for the consideration of measures of general and permanent ap- 
plicability, such matters as those relating to the details of administra- 
tion or in the nature of executive orders should be left to be dealt with 
by the administrative department of government, under delegated 
powers, possibly with a right to disapprove reserved to the Legislature. 

‘*Similarly, the more detailed rules of legal procedure ought to be 
left to the judicial department or some body commissioned by it, in- 
stead of being regulated by statute. 

‘* Bills of a local or personal nature ought to be separated from bills 
of general applicability and dealt with in a different and quasi-judicial 
way. 

‘* Arrangements ought to be made, as, for instance, by the creation 
of a drafting department connected with a Lefislature or its chief com- 
mittees, for the putting into proper legal form of all bills introduced. 

‘Similarly a method should be provided for rectifying in bills be- 
fore they become law such errors in drafting as may have crept into 
them during their passage. 

‘*When any bill of an experimental kind has been passed its work- 
ings should be earefully- watched and periodically reported on as re- 
spects both the extent to which it is actually enforced (or found en- 
foreeable) and the practical results of the enforcement. A department 
charged with the enforcement of any act would naturally be the proper 
authority to report.’’ 

In order to enable both the Legislature and the people to learn what 
the statute law in force actually is, and thereby to facilitate good legis- 
lation, the statute law ought to be periodically revised, and as far as 
possible so consolidated as to be brought into a compact, consistent and 
intelligible shape. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bryce’s address the officers and members of 
the New York Bar Association attended a reception given at the house 
of the New York City Bar Association to them and their guest, Mr. 
Bryce. Some 1,500 attended the reception. 

The meeting ended on the 25th with a dinner at the Waldorf, at 
which Governor Hughes spoke. At the closing session on Saturday 
afternoon a resolution by Alexander D. Wahlen, of Binghamton, com- 
mending President Roosevelt and his policies was voted down without 
argument. 

SPEECH OF GOVERNOR HUGHES. 

‘‘T come here from the glories and horrors of war as exemplified in 
the National Guard, enjoying the great pleasure of taking part in this 
peace conference. I have stripped myself of the robes of authority as 
Commander-in-Chief, and I am here subject to the good-natured and 
even cynical allusions of him before whose brilliancy of wit princes 
veil their faces. (Applause.) 
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‘‘I thought I was a lawyer before I became Governor, and since I 
became Governor I don’t know whether I am a lawyer or not. I am 
conscious of practicing law on a large scale, and if you were to visit me 
in the holy of holies behind the veil in the governmental temple you 
would find me surrounded with law books and statutes without num- 
ber, vainly endeavoring to find out what it is all about. 

‘‘T am very glad that this meeting had a setting fitting for the very 
important addresses that have been delivered before it. I was glad 
that there could be a meeting in the City of New York with surround- 
ings worthy of that great, profound and philosophic address on legis- 
lation which you had the pleasure of listening to yesterday from Am- 
bassador Bryce. (Applause.) That subject is one very close to my 
heart. The evils of special legislation in this State have figured largely 
in the annals of this association, and resolutions have been passed by 
lawyers in a body, who have then proceeded in detail to assault the 
Legislature and the Governor for special bills. 

‘*T went to Albany with some prepossessions against the seemingly 
unnecessary legislation with regard to matters which were hardly 
worthy, as I thought, of the attention of the people’s representatives. 
I have not lost that prepossession—only, like some who have been 
placed in a position where they have had reason to take account of 
disasters and misfortunes, I know a little more than I did about it. 
The trouble is that we have all through this State a seething mass with 
no part of it quiet, with all parts of it inconsistent, and with each dis- 
tinet part represented by capable lawyers, intent upon getting some- 
thing for their community which they think that community needs, 
without any reference to any needs of the State at large; and so they 
march on Albany, first meeting the slight hurdles and obstructions of 
legislative committees, the more severe obstacles to legislation as a 
whole, and finally charging, foot, horse and dragoon, upon the single 
occupant of the Executive Chamber. 

‘* Proceeding along the line of least resistance, they try here this year 
and there the next year and there the following year, and the result 
is a constant effort to escape the fetters which have once been tightly 
bound around the local institutions of the people. Now I believe most 
thoroughly that there is only one way to escape this. It may not be a 
remedy that can be readily applied; it may take time to bring about 
such a reform; but I should say that the simplest sort of a charter 
should be granted in local communities which would give the outline 
of a government necessary for the protection of its citizens, and that 
the rest, with all the multiplicity of detail, should be taken out of the 
legislation of the State and submitted to the local constituency, who 


should determine the details of their administration.’’ (Great ap- 
plause. ) : 














The Lawyer in Literature 


ADDRESS BY HON. A. A. GUNBY, DELIVERED BEFORE THE LOUISIANA BAR 


ASSOCIATION. 


It is not my purpose to review or discuss what lawyers have done 
in literature. No doubt every lawyer, if he had the leisure, would 
like to drop into literature as Silas Wegg and Dick Swiveller ‘‘dropped 
into poetry,’’ and no doubt many a lawyer would shine with brilliancy 
in the literary firmament and find there the reward of all his toils 
and the dream of his life, as a large number of lawyers have already 
done. It is wonderful to consider how many successful lawyers have 
turned their attention and abilities to literature, in poetry and prose. 
A writer in the Green Bag for September, 1900, has undertaken to 
give a list of the numerous cases in which men have turned away from 
the stern but beautiful Themis to worship at the altar of the Muses. 
He says: 

To begin the catalogue with an illustrious name, Sir Walter Scott 
read law in his father’s office and was admitted to the bar. Macaulay 
was a lawyer, and he had not yet relinquished the profession when 
he wrote ‘‘The Battle of Troy’’ and his ‘‘ Essay on Milton.’’ Dickens 
and Disraeli both worked in solicitors’ offices. Thackeray was a law- 
yer, and so was De Quincey. Bailey, of ‘‘Festus’’ fame abandoned 
the bar for poetry. Hazlitt did the same, and so did Tupper. Charles 
Reade was a barrister before he took to writing plays and novels. 
Lockhart studied law in Edinburgh and became an advocate. Tom 
Moore was a student at Middle Temple. George Henry Lewis, per- 
haps less famous for his writings than for his association with George 
Eliot, worked for a time in the lawyer’s office. Samuel Warren, 
famous on account of his ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year,’’ which is said by 
some to be among the best fifty books in the world, was a lawyer. 

The writer proceeds to add to this remarkable group of literary 
lawyers the names of Hume, the philosopher; Fielding, the novelist; 
Hallam, the historian, and even Cowper, the poet, who spent nine 
years in the Temple, and Alfred Austin, the present poet laureate 
of England, were called to the bar. In France, he gives us the mighty 
names of Montaigne, Boileau, Le Sage, Montesquieu, Thiers, and Vol- 
taire. 

In America we find that Washington Irving, Lindley Murray, Noah 
Webster, Motley the historian, Walt Whitman and John G. Saxe, 
Henry Dana, Thomas Nelson Page, John Hay and General Lew Wal- 
lace were all lawyers before they became great writers. 
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Thus, in science and art, in drama, history and philosophy, the 
study of the law has prepared the way for marvelous success, and the 
constellation of literary lawyers becomes so bright and powerful that 
we almost conclude that the study of the law is the only road to lit- 
erary eminence. And this fact has led others to the still broader gen- 
eralization and prediction that the study of law is the best and most 
proper preparation for the successful pursuit of all other intellectual 
callings. 

There are even those who contend that Shakespeare was a lawyer, 
or at least a lawyer’s clerk, arguing from his great familiarity with 
law terms. It is true that the great bard uses many law phrases and 
expressions, but I think he drew his knowledge of the law from his 
imagination, from which he drew most of his other materials. If 
Shakespeare had been a lawyer he never would have published such 
an absurd law trial as that which is found in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice.’’ The trial before Judge Portia is such a farce, and the 
decision of that learned pundit is such an affront to all the principles 
of law, justice and reason, that we are bound to conclude that the 


great author intended it as a satire on woman’s fitness for judicial 
duties! 


Shakespeare evidently believed that, if woman occupied the bench, 
she would make Christians of all the Jews and everybody else in the 
world, and would force all the rich fathers to divide their shekels 
with their fair young Jessicas, who were eager to get married! Ye 
gods! What an innovation that would be! 

But, however interesting it may be to follow the careers of men 
who have turned from the law to literature, of men who, like Black- 
stone and Story, turned from literature to law, we must leave that 
engaging theme and turn our attention to the real subject of this 
address, which is the character that has been given to lawyers in 
literature. My subject is not what lawyers have done for literature, 
but what literature has done for lawyers—what standing and char- 
acter has the world’s literature given to lawyers and their profession. 

It must be said at once that, in literature, sacred and profane, 
ancient and modern, in poetry and in prose, in ode and song and 
drama, the lawyer has been held up, with few exceptions, to scorn, 
ridicule and contumely and contempt. On every stage lawyers have 
shared with mountebanks and mothers-in-law the keenest shafts of 
satire, slander and ridicule. I was talking to a witty lady friend 
about making a speech on what literature has to say about lawyers, 
and she immediately, and with the keenest interest, replied: ‘*‘The 
first passage for you to explain is where the Bible says, ‘Woe unto ye 
lawyers,’ and so forth and so on. This seemed to be a poser. There 
is no doubt about there being such a passage in the Good Book. It 
oceurs in St. Luke, chapter 11, verse 46, which reads: 
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‘*Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye lade men with burdens griev- 
ous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of 
your fingers. Woe unto you, lawyers, for ye took away the key of 
knowledge, yet entered not in yourselves, and them that would enter 
ye hindered.’’ 

There is no doubt that this denunciation of lawyers, as translated 
and published by the scholars of good King James, contributed largely, 
if not chiefly, to the bad opinion of lawyers in popular literature. 
Yet, on investigation, we find that the passage in question does not 
refer to ‘‘lawyers’’ at all, but to Scribes, who were mere copyists of 
the Mosaic law, a kind of national cutodians of theocratic records 
which were considered to be the ‘‘key of knowledge,’’ and which were 
concealed and ‘‘hindered’’ from the view of the masses of the people 
by the Seribes and Pharisees, for whom this terrible denunciation was 
intended. This is made clear by the twenty-third chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, where the Seribes and Pharisees are excoriated, but no mention 
is made of ‘‘lawyers.”’ 

The fact is there were no lawyers, neither in semblance nor in sub- 
stance, among the Jews. The kings and priests were lawmakers and 
law interpreters and law executors. They were executive, legislative 
and judiciary all in one. 

Tacitus tells us that, when the Romans conquered Judea, the Jews 
had to employ in all their law business the young men who went 
out from Rome to the provinces for the purpose of pleading causes 
before the Procurators, and thus preparing themselves to attend to 
weightier causes in the imperial city. These young lawyers were 
repeatedly employed by the conquered Jews, both to prosecute 
and defend, and for the first time they introduced the business or 
profession of pleading a client’s cause before a judicial tribunal. It 
is, therefore, clear that the Divine Teacher referred not to lawyers, 
but to theologians, who profess to hold the key of divine knowledge. 

Of course there are many expressions in the Old Testament such 
as “‘Plead my ecause,’’ ‘‘ Plead the cause of the widow and the poor,”’ 
‘*T will plead the cause of my people,’’ ‘‘Who will stand up and 
plead,’’ ete.; but these refer to personal appeals to the King, such as 
Queen Esther made to King Ashasuerus in behalf of Mordecai and her 
people. If there were any lawyers in Bible times, Esther certainly 
was one, and she accomplished in her suit what has never been done 
before or simee; that is, changed a law and judgment of the Medes 
and Persians. She obtained a new trial, got judgment in reconven- 
tion against Haman, hanging him on his own gallows, and giving 
the Jews throughout Chaldea the right to kill and rob as many Gen- 
tiles as they could attend to in one day. That, surely, was a great 
victory for a lady lawyer! 


For the past two hundred years the definition of “‘lawyer’’ has 
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been one who represented others in maintaining their legal rights be- 
fore the courts; in other words, ‘‘lawyers’’ have been understood 
to be a class or profession of men who make it their business to defend 
or prosecute suits between other parties, as well as to advise, counsel 
and instruct people out of court as to their legal rights, and as to all 
legal forms and formalities for the transaction of business. 

In this sense of the word there were no lawyers in ancient Greece. 
Every man pleaded his own cause before the Helixa, or Supreme Court, 
at Athens, and the principal orations of Demosthenes were pronounced, 
in his own eases, as ‘‘on the crown,’’ which was a defense of himself, 
or the five arguments made against his guardians. Demosthenes also 
composed speeches for others to make in their own cause, a practice 
which was much followed in Athens, and I am told that, in the 
Congress of the United States, even to this day, the old Greek custom 
prevails of delivering speeches composed by others. 


It was in Rome that the legal profession was first developed and 
the lawyer walked the streets accompanied by a crowd of clients, who 
called him Patronius. He went before the courts and took evidence 
and made speeches in behalf of his clients, but for a long time he 
was forbidden to receive any pay for his services. The practice of 
the law in that early day was esteemed to be a purely altruistic pro- 
fession. But that law was easily evaded by presents from grateful 
clients, and we know that both members of the firm of Cicero & 
IIortensius became luxuriously wealthy. It seems that they were 
allowed to charge for practicing law in the provinces, and, finally, 
they were permitted to charge fees at Rome, but were forbidden to 
contract for a part of the verdict or judgment as compensation. In 
other words, contingent fees were outlawed. I am told that this law 
still prevails in the conservative State of New Jersey, where a lawyer 
cannot sue for nor collect a contingent fee. By the time of Juvenal, 
all the popular prejudice and slanders against lawyers had become 
current, and that bitter satirist accuses them of stirring up litigation, 
of corrupting the courts, of fraud, imposition, perjury, of resorting 
to all sorts of subtle distinctions, and veiling the law in a cloud of 
mystery. Such was Juvenal’s conception of the Roman civilians who 
developed the civil law, and thereby became the greatest benefactors 
of the world. The curious student will find in the fifth volume of Gib- 
bon a full account of the process by which these civilians established a 
system of procedure and construction which undermined and emascu- 
lated the harshness and injustice of barbarous laws. Technical forms 
were invented, says Gibbon, to avoid the effect of ignorant and despotic 
legislation, and secure a return to the dictates of nature and reason. 
The lawyers were accused, and are still accused, of making form 
superior to matter, and of placing precedent above common sense. 
Yet, in an age of despotism, these technicalities were necessary to 
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protect the rights of property and the substance of liberty. The 
world owes an incalculable debt to those who established the principles, 
and even the intricacies, of the civil law. As long as human legisla- 
tion is ignorant and imperfect, lawyers will be needed to construe, 
modify and even ‘‘twist’’ statutes into some semblance of right and 
reason. 

These same ‘‘technicalities’’ of which Juvenal complains have been 
made the basis of many a literary denunciation. To be ‘‘technical’’ 
has always been considered to be heartless. In 1883 Irving Browne, of 
Albany, N. Y., published quite an entertaining book on Law and 
Lawyers in Literature, in which he has collected a vast body of quota- 
tions to show the lawyer’s place in literature. It is amazing to see 
with what few exceptions the writers of the world have calumniated, 
caricatured, ridiculed and anathematized the profession of the law. 
Their vindictive hostility to this learned profession is as strange as it 
is horrible. 

The poets, with hardly an exception, are bitter as gall against law 
and lawyers. It is true that Pope eulogizes Fortescue, who gave him 
free legal advice, but he treats him as a philanthropist and public man, 
not as a lawyer. 

Coleridge and Southey call the devil the arch-lawyer, and all 
through the poets runs the conception that every lawyer is an advoca- 


tus diaboli, a Fra Diavolo, whose business it is to blacken and destroy 
innocence. 


‘*The law thy calling ought to have been. 
With that wit so ready and tongue so free 

To prove by reason, in reason’s despite, 

That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 

And white is black, and black is white, 
What a loss have I had in thee!’’ 


Oliver Goldsmith assigns to Tom Vickey the unpardonable fault of 
being ‘‘a special attorney,’’ and Shelley and Tom Moore are clearly 
convinced that every lawyer is ‘‘akin to the father of lies.’’ 

Tennyson has very little to say about lawyers, but he gives a 
broadside to the common law as 


‘*The lawless science of the law, 
The codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.’’ 


Tennyson, like many other poets, has been fond of applauding the 
Forum of Conscience, and contrasting it with other tribunals in truth 
and purity: 
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‘*Kach man bears about him 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, and in that court 
He who wrongs his friend is ever condemned.’’ 


Shakespeare is as merciless on the lawyers as any of them. He al- 
ways gives them a diff in the ribs. He makes in Hamlet’s soliloquy 
to a lawyer, but does not say whether he paid for the consultation. 


He makes Queen Mab gallop 
‘*O’er lawyer’s fingers, who straight dream on fees.”’ 


But it is the novelists who have been hardest on the lawyers. From 
the smallest to the greatest, from the dullest to the brightest, they all 
lake 2 fall out of the lawyers. It may be said, however, that a novel 
never represents a lawyer as stupid. Like his supposed kinsman, 
Satan, the fictitious lawyer is always painted as being very bad, but 
also, felicitously, bright and busy. I can also say that I never met with 
a Jaw trial or law scene in any novel where the rules of law were 
correctly represented and applied. They all make grotesque mistakes 
when they take their characters into court. Sometimes these novelists 
cleim to have submitted their law scenes to lawyers, and Bulwer says 
he paid a good fee for a legal opinion as to the correctness of his 
lawsuit in ‘‘Night and Morning,’’ which bases the proof of a mar- 
riage on an unauthorized copy from a lost registry, which never could 
have been admitted in evidence before any court. Mark Twain, in 
his ‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ says he also submitted his law passages 
the law’s delay one of the reasons for suicide, and in Romeo and Juliet 
take a fall out of the lawyers. It may be said, however, that a novel 
or not, Pudd’nhead took twenty years, while waiting for his first case, 
to invent a system of recognizing people by the impressions of prints 
made by the individual’s finger-tips on a slip of glass. He called these 
impressions ‘‘indestructible signatures,’’ and he went into court with 
his pocket full of them, and worked a tremendous trick or bluff on 
the Judge, jury and audience; but it all displays a wonderful igno- 
rance of the admissibility and effect of expert testimony. Some people 
have thought Mark Twain’s idea was suggested by Alphonse Bertil- 
lon’s system of recognizing criminals by the measurements of the 
bony parts of the body, including the middle fingers; but the Bertil- 
lon system does not attribute any peculiar character to the parts 
measured, and there is some doubt which was ahead of the other, Mark 
or Alphonse. : 

Passing over Thackeray, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, George 
Eliot, and others, in England and America, let us turn our attention 
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to the lawyers in the works of Charles Dickens, the greatest of Eng- 
lish novelists, our prose Shakespeare, ‘‘ another intellectual ocean whose 
waves touched all the shores of thought.’’ Dickens had unbounded 
pathos and tenderness and passionate sympathy for frail humanity. 
He poured out the resources of his great heart on Little Nell, Little 
Dorrit, poor Miss Flite, Paul Dombey, Oliver Twist, David Copper- 
field, and Tom Pineh, and a host of other weak and lowly creatures 
of his humane fancy. But he never had.a kind word for lawyers. 
He painted them as a set of cruel sharks and greedy vultures, and al- 
ways classed them with such scoundrels as Squeers, Pecksniff, Fagin 
and Quilp. The roll of Dickens’ lawyers is enough to make the gates 
of Erebus creak on their hinges. What a precious lot of rogues and 
liars! How they make the flesh creep! He cirew them as men who 
not only trifled with the law, spending a hundred years over a case 
where somebody stopped up a path that came from a placee where 
nobody ever came from, and led to a place where nobody ever went; 
stretching out the chancery case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce generation 
after generation of trickery and fraud; but, as actual murderers, and 
forgers, and bribers, and cheats, systematically violating every law 
in the ordinary prosecution of their business. Nobody can rise from 
reading the novels of Dickens without feeling that the lawyers of 
his day were knaves and cutthroats. He even includes one female law- 
yer in his terrible catalogue, Miss Sally Brass, who was as great a 
scoundrel and liar as any of her brother-attorneys. He does make 
out Dick Swiveller, the law clerk, as a pretty good fellow, but it is 
made plain that Dick knew no law and never looked at a law-book or 
had a client! Pretty much the same may be said of David Copper- 
field, who was a law clerk without blemish and without practice. 

When lawyers take a hand in writing literature they are as hard 
on their profession as other writers. Samuel Warren was a lawyer 
of large practice and success in London, and he stuck to his profession 
after he had obtained fame and immense success in the field of litera- 
ture. Yet, in his famous novel, ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year,’’ he depicts 
the celebrated firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap, in the most odious 
and damnable colors. They are the types of three departments of 
infamy. Quirk is the embodiment of crookedness and hypocricy; 
Oily Gammon is the past grand master of smooth imposition and 
shrewd fraud; Snap is all that is little, base and cowardly. Like the 
devil in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ Gammon is the hero of the book, and the 
author fixes upon his strong character such a fatal necessity for prae- 
ticing fraud that he actually manifests pleasure in committing suicide 
and carefully removing all evidence of the deed, in order that his loved 
ones might get the insurance upon his life. Ah! who ean tell how 
many seemingly bad, unloving men have sacrificed their lives in the 
same way! 
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We may be sure that Warren and Dickens wrote from life, and 
that they were familiar with lawyers who filled the characters that 
they depicted. Swift satirized the lawyers and judges out of spite and 
resentment for injuries he had suffered at their hands. 

But Dickens was not malevolent. He never wrote from spite. He 
was a great reformer, who sought to improve the lives and conditions 
of his fellow-men. For this end he exposed the foibles, vices and 
crimes of society, as well as celebrated its virtues and heroisms. 

We must not suppose that all the lawyers whom Dickens knew 
were like Sampson Brass. There were in London, as there are in 
every town and city of the United States, lawyers of great ability, 
whose honesty and fidelity are known and acknowledged by all men. 
There were then, as there are now, men in the legal profession who 
would adorn any walk in life, high-minded, broad-souled, pure-hearted 
men, who protect the fortunes of widows and orphans, shield the de- 
fenseless weak, and guard the rights of trusting clients with incompar- 
able skill. zeal and integrity. These great and worthy lawyers are 
not as rare as literature would lead us to believe. They have been 
the ornament, the guide and the blessing of’ every age. They are the 
most useful and benevolent class of society, for they help all other 
vocations and bear upon their responsible shoulders the business dif- 
ficulties, the personal struggles and privations, the private and public 
interests and affairs of all men. No man could make a fortune without 
the aid of a lawyer, nor keep it after it was made. Active and ener- 
getic, untiring and unfearing, generous and genial, without affecting 
superior virtue or forgetting the dignity of man, such lawyers have 
done more than all other professions for the security of property, the 
protection of freedom, the establishment of civilization and the 
amelioration of human existence. Civilization is the reign of law, and 
lawyers are the law’s imperial guard and high priesthood! These are 
the men whose virtues and characters will yet make the grandeur and 
the glory of a better and higher literature than has yet been written. 

But why did not Dickens write of these nobler and higher types? 

Because he was writing to please the people, and, in order to sell 
his books, he had to consult and appetize the popular prejudice against 
lawyers. Nobody wanted to be told about an honest lawyer. The 
populace did not believe such a thing existed. They had a deep-seated 
and strong antipathy for the man of law, and they wanted to see him 
in the pillory of satire, ridicule and contempt. It is easy to see why 
the novelist, the dramatist and the journalist cater to the popular 
prejudice ia describing the lawyer. 

It is not so easy to determine why people, many of whom are 
the clients and beneficiaries of lawyers. harbor and cherish a prejudice 
against the whole profession. Why does popular opinion look upon 
the lawyer as the most tricky and unreliable of all intelligent men? 
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Why is it generally believed that lawyers need reformation more than 
other classes of men, and that bankers, wholesale merchants, manu- 
facturers and even railroadmen are more honest and trustworthy and 
truthful than lawyers? This is a big question of long standing. 

There are a great many answers to it. No doubt the audience 
laughs and applauds when a lawyer is transfixed with sarcasm or 
ridicule. Out of resentment for his conceded power and superiority, 
partly because he has got the best of it in court, partly because he 
loves to jest at the expense of others, partly because he is so inde- 
pendent of sympathy and assistance, the people love to see the 
lawyer made the butt of a joke or the victim of a slander. 

The universal belief in human fallibility and temptability makes 
people ready to believe that lawyers will naturally and inevitably 
take advantage of their peculiar powers and opportunities to trick, 
deceive and defraud. They even believe that a lawyer’s business 
requires him to deceive and renders it necessary for him to supprss 
the truth, and suggest falsehood. The law is so mysterious and unin- 
ielligible to the mass of people that they look upon its practice as 
they did upon witcheraft and the dark acts in the Middle Ages. They 
dread the lawyer’s power; they resent his success; they envy his op- 
portunities; they distrust his integrity; but, at the same time, they 
compliment his zeal by believing he will stick to his client through 
thick and thin. On this point ‘‘they all have faith in his cussedness,”’ 
and in every time of trouble they call on the lawyer, loud and long, 
and place their property and lives and liberty in his hands with abso- 
lute confidence. 

3ut, over and above and beyond all these reasons for popular 
prejudice against the legal profession, we must admit that it has justi- 
fication and explanation in the fact that so many lawyers betray their 
trusts and convert the opportunities and advantages of their high 
profession into the tricks and schemes of chiecanery and sharp practice. 
Let us not disguise from ourselves the necessity for reform along these 
serious lines. 

David Dudley Field, the great publicist and law reformer, devoted 
the last years of his great and able career to the encouragement and 
organization of law-reform associations, but he returned to the skies 
too soon. The Bar Association of Louisiana, which I have the honor 
to address, has assumed the mission of finishing a part of this great 
man’s self-assigned task, which is to raise the standard of the law, 
and the standard of the profession, and the standard of the practice, 
and place them above the low trickery which brings disgrace and 
derision on law and lawyers in the popular mind. 

In order to do this it is necessary to develop reciprocal respect be- 
tween the bench and bar and lodge in the minds of lawyers and 
judges a more wholesome respect for the law. 
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But more important than everything else is a proper conception 
of the dignity of our own profession as the maintainers and pre. 
servers of the law. 


The higher a man’s ideals, the higher his conception of the dignity 
and worth of his work, the better that work will be. 


De Tocqueville not only said that the lawyers were the aristocracy 
of America, but he said they were the scholars, and leaders, and 
legislators, who had made most of the laws and moulded most of the 
political and social institutions of this country. A large majority 
of every Congress and of almost every State Legislature have been 
lawyers. <A large majority of our presidents have been lawyers, and 
some of them have been men of broadest letters, such as Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams, Garfield and Theodore Roosevelt. 


James Bryce came to America fifty years after the visit of De 
Tocqueville, and he records the opinion that the lawyers have lost 
their political influence, and do not stand as high socially and finan- 
cially as they formerly did. Mr. Bryce, however, says that the best 
practicing lawyers are superior to the judges; that success at the bar 
is more easy and more uniform than in any other country on earth, 
and that our law schools are the best in the world. This great Eng- 
lishman says that there has been during the last thirty years a 
decadence in the American bar, especially in the large cities, and he 
warns us that it is the high function of the legal profession, who are 
the confidential advisers of private persons and public corporations, to 
promote obedience to the law, to restrain vexatious litigation, to exer- 
cise a powerful influence for good over the judiciary, and to ‘‘main- 
tain the tone of the community, especially of the mercantile commu- 
nity, which, under the pressure of competition, seldom observes a 
higher moral standard than that which the law exacts.’’ Mr. Bryce 
certainly presents a high conception of the responsibility and character 
of the legal profession, but none too high. 


Burke is quoted as saying that the study of the law sharpens, but 
does not broaden, the intellect. But, against this celebrated mot, I 
put the opinion of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself a learned phy- 
sician, who declares in his delightful book, ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’’ that ‘‘lawyers are quicker witted than either of the 
other professions, and abler men generally.’’ 


I would also quote, in opposition to Burke and the novelists and 
dramatists, the splendid words of Edward Everett, statesman and 
orator, who was educated as a clergyman, and who says: 

‘‘The lawyer must be able to reason from the noblest principles 
of human duty, and the most generous feelings of human nature; he 
must fully comprehend the mighty maze of social relatidns; he must 
carry about him a stock of learning almost boundless; he must be a 
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sort of god to men and communities, who look up to him in the direst 
peril of their lives and fortunes.’’ 

To bring the legal profession to a level of those lofty ideals, let it 
be the mission, as it is the aim, of this Association. Let it never be 
forgotten, no matter what literature may say or popular prejudice 
think, that the classical idea of justice was a woman, thus emphasizing 
the attributes of gentility, kindness and mercy. Let it not be forgotten 
that Themis, goddess of law, bore to Jupiter three beautiful daughters, 
Justice, Peace and Order, and these are the three ends of all laws 
and of all lawyers. First among these three is Justice, ‘‘equal and 
exact justice,’’ pure, unbiased, unchanging justice for all! This is 
the one thing needful. This is the indispensable thing that will solye 
all the problems of society and all the secrets of life. Justice is the 
only public morality and the only true public policy. Justice is ‘‘the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation !’’ 
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Correct Ideals in the Prosecution 
of Criminal Causes 


By RicHarp S. Harvey. 


‘*The State’s Attorney is criminal, if he presses for a con- 
viction, when upon the evidence he believes the prisoner inno- 
cent. If the evidence is not plain enough to justify a nolle 
prosequi, a public prosecutor should submit the case, with 
such comments as are pertinent, accompanied by a candid 
statement of his own doubts.’’ Extract from Code of Legal 
Ethics of Alabama, and ten other States. 


Since the morally weak and the criminal, like the poor, ‘‘are 
always with us,’’ and since it is necessary for society to defend itself 
against the attempts of ‘‘undesirable citizens’’ to disturb the public 
peace or to pilfer from the public purse,—reflections upon the method 
of conducting criminal trials are always in order, and should receive 
careful attention. 

While the subject before us is not necessarily or entirely connected 
directly with criminology, still it is so related thereto that there will 
be no mistake in our reverting for a moment to the motives which 
influence the State when punishing the guilty person. 

The oldest theory, and the one which probably has its causes most 
firmly fixed in human nature may be termed the Vindictive Theory. 
Here the State presides as the embodiment of Justice wn-tempered by 
mercy and the prevailing factor in the decision reached and the 
measure of punishment inflicted may be summed up in the one word, 
vengeance. The frightful punishments which are recorded in history 
where men were torn asunder by wild horses, had their ears filled 
with molten lead, or were exposed in chains to the incoming tide,—all 
savor of this revengeful attitude on the part of justice toward the 
convicted person. 

Of course, in thus administering justice of the severest kind, the 
view and existence of the criminal is obscured, if not wholly lost sight 
of, by the punitive department of the law. In fact, it very often 
happens that the individual is destroyed, and there remains only the 
example of his sufferings or penalties to ‘‘point the moral’’ and to 
deter others from a similar course of guilt. Here then is the key- 
note of the first method of administering punishments ‘to criminal 
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classes: It consists, First, in the terror which is inspired in the breast 
of the would-be criminal when he thinks of the terrible punishment 
in store for him if detected and brought to justice, and which conse- 
quently deters him from the wrongful act. Second, in the preven- 
tion of crime on the part of others, by reason of the example of pain 
or loss which his wilful act has brought upon himself. 

It may be said in a general way, that this method of looking upon 
criminal cases has about expired. The French Revolution, through 
its direct influence upon the people of France, and through its wider 
circle extending through the Continent of Europe and the United 
States, did much to ineuleate the doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and in equal measure to inspire and restore regard for and to set 
limits to the sufferings and pain of others. 

The English people (doubtless due to their extended period of 
warfare with France) seem to have been outside of the pale of this 
beneficent influence, and consequently their frightfully severe punish- 
ments for comparatively trivial offences continued down to a recent 
time. The common expression, ‘‘I would as soon be hung for stealing 
a sheep as a lamb,”’ points back to the period when hanging was an 
every-day occurrence at Tyburn and when the proprietors of the 
houses adjacent to the places of execution were accustomed to let the 
windows for purposes of observation on those mournful occasions and 
thereby turned the punishment of crime into a source of sordid gain. 
Even in this grewsome sphere there were some absurdities, as witness 
the fact that petit larceny being under the common law, was for a long 
period a felony, and eapable of bringing capital punishment upon the 
culprit; whereas thefts of larger amount were provided with a statu- 
tory punishment of lesser degree. In further illustrations of our 
idea it is natural to suggest the conservatism of the people of the 
British Isles, which even today seems to favor the idle and the 
wealthy in an unfair degree; but these laws are very much modified 
from the times when men were sent to the penal colonies for killing a 
partridge or a hare. Happily these days of excessive criminal pun- 
ishment,—these days of vengeance,—have passed away in England, 
as elsewhere. 

While we have discussed at some length retributive justice as in- 
flicted through the criminal courts, we have been led to the border 
line of the phase of criminal punishment which looks to the placing 
of the injured person in the position which he occupied before the 
crime occurred. The prevailing factor in this phase of criminal 
procedure might be called Restitution. It means that where a person 
has stolen coins from the blind man’s cup, or money from the trust 
fund, or has performed any act which in a criminal way brings loss 
or misfortune upon others,—the punishment should be so planned and 
adjusted as to first of all restore to the person injured the measure of 
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the damage suffered by reason of the guilty act. This course of ad- 
ministering justice in criminal cases is rarely possible of successful 
administration in a Republic or in a constitutional Government. 
Tyranny has its useful as well as its less favorable side, and it un- 
doubtedly sometimes makes for right and equity that the defendant 
should be cast into the lowest dungeon, confined in chains and de- 
voured by rats until he returns the pilfered goods or restores the acres 
obtained through the forged will. 

Under our existing criminal laws it is no doubt an absurdity 
which cannot be denied, but quite as certainly cannot be overcome,— 
that the defendant should use the money taken from the bank or trust 
fund in defending himself on trial, and when convicted and punished 
by fine and imprisonment, the portion of the fund included in the fine 
should be paid into the public exchequer instead of into the purse of 
the person robbed, who may in point of fact be greatly inconvenienced, 
if not entirely impoverished, by this loss. 

It will appear accordingly that whereas it may be desirable and 
entirely understandable for the trial of justice to terminate in a 
manner which at once punishes the guilty and restores the injured 
party to his position before the crime, still this theory seems impos- 
sible of being employed effectually at this time. Whether paternalism 
will ever extend itself to this point and secure substantial justice 
through methods and means now outside the recognized limits of the 
law, must remain a question which the future alone can decide. It 
is enough for our purpose that we have mentioned this second method 
and have shown that while it is desirable it is equally unworkable 
under present conditions, and through the mediums of American 
institutions. We have now arrived at the final theory of inflicting 
punishment, to wit: the Reformation of the accused. 

In the previous systems of punishment as defined in criminology, 
the welfare and the future moral and physical estate of the criminal 
have been largely if not entirely ignored. The motive in the first 
ease was to intimidate future criminals, including the accused, if he 
survived the ordeal, against every crime of that nature, and thus 
to surround the whole region of wrong-doing with an atmosphere of 
fear and terror which would actually prevent the commission of crime. 
While perhaps acting this way at times, the more palpable result was 
to brutalize the population and render ordinary punishments a mat- 
ter of jest and of little account in moral effect or as to results shown. 

The second of these courses is perhaps more beneficent owing to 
the fact that it looks to reparation for some persons, namely, the person 
injured by the criminal act; but as we have seen, it very clearly ap- 
pears that, however desirable in the past, it is no longer possible to 
shape the punishment so as to benefit the injured person in a degree 
equal to the damage wrought. In the third method of inflicting reproof 
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the Government has sought to cover all three of the points needfully 
involved in the closing act of the tragic drama, viz. the trial,—by de- 
terring like acts, by securing for the injured person the absence of 
future drains upon his property or his peace, and by reforming the 
criminal himself and restoring him to usefulness, so that he will no 
longer be an incubus and expense, and a disturbing element in the 
community where he resides. The statistics are not now before us, 
but we have seen them and know of the expense which each active 
criminal devolves upon the State. Probably these statistics do not 
disclose one-half of the actual cost. If we compute the cost of main- 
taining thousands of policemen in every great city, the total expendi- 
tures for the criminal courts including the outlay for buildings and 
the maintenance thereof, together with the hire of the private watch- 
men employed in every great establishment, and to this total we 
should add the amount of goods which are daily and nightly pilfered 
from house and store——we shduld find the result an appalling sum. 
And if this total is divided by the number of the persons known to be 
actively employed in criminal pursuits, we shall have some idea of 
the less which is suffered through the existence and activities of each 
of the individuals who comprise the criminal class. 

Nor is this all nor even the half of the loss which wilful disobe- 
dience of law involves. Let us assume for a moment that each man 
who spends his days in low groggeries and his nights in breaking 
into and robbing places within access of those haunts, or each woman 
who spends her time in questionable or guilty pursuits, was employed 
in honest and innocent labor,—what a sum this would be, to add to 
the wasted values already mentioned! Such a state, with all its people 
working in harmony and with no criminal class to punish or to guard 
against, would soon feel the effects of this mighty change. A greatly 
increased freedom would be felt by all and safe-guards and -precau- 
tions now found to be imperative would be cast aside, and in an honest 
world better and more effective work would be the result achieved. 

However, we are wandering from our subject, and having shown 
what is the result which should be sought for in a criminal trial, 
it may now be deemed wise by the reader for us to take up for a 
moment and to diseuss the limitations and the correct path wherein 
and whereby the District Attorney may and should proceed to prose- 
cute the accused, in performance of the duties pertaining to his office. 

The District Attorney (by whatever term he may be known in 
the several States), is an officer primarily elected or appointed te 
dispose of the cases which the State brings against persons accused 
of crime. He is not elected for the purpose of convicting everybody 
against whom a charge is made, whether that charge is based upon 
insufficient evidence or is founded in ignorance, nor is he placed in 
office to ignore other circumstances which affect the chance of guilt 
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on the part of the accused. Herein lies the parting of the ways, where 
so many public prosecutors go astray. This error is due to excess of 
zeal rather than to any deficiency in energy or in effort; accordingly, 
we shall speak of this matter more plainly because we do not consider 
that when referring thereto we are in any manner reflecting upon the 
industry or the official integrity of district attorneys, individually or 
collectively considered. : 

Since district attorneys are human beings it is natural that they 
should be influenced in the line of the professional pleader, because 
it is their vocation to win causes and score successes and thereby to 
obtain the plaudits of admiring constituents, in addition to securing 
punishments for guilty persons. It is, however, too common an occur- 
rence for the last named motive, viz. the punishment of the guilty, to 
be the least motive, with the public pleader. If he succeeds in secur- 
ing convictions, his reputation is enhanced, his re-election is assured, 
and there is the added prospect of an active career and the trial of 
civil causes after his retirement from office. It is against this last- 
named influence that we have probably the most to contend in these 
duys of the strenuous life and the utilization of every means for secur- 
ing an advance in professional or business life. As a means of securing 
this end, the encomium of the public press is an important element, 
and this is much more likely to be obtained where a long series of well- 
fought battles has brought as many convictions. It is in this line of 
personal ambition that most failures to attain the highest ideals occur. 
What that ideal and correct line of duty is should perhaps be defined. 
It consists in a plain and fair statement of the evidence adduced, 
tending to connect the alleged criminal with the crime. Further than 
this it is no part of the District Attorney to go. Election-day pleas 
and appeals to the prejudices of the jurors are part and parcel with 
the suborning of witnesses or the spiriting of way of persons whose 
testimony would not make for success. Who of us of any extended 
experience in criminal cases has not sat in the court-room and seen 
policemen and others swearing to things either impossible or incred- 
ible, at the instigation and under the encouragement of an ambitious 
District Attorney? And who of us has not felt that this conduct was 
in excess of the line of duty and was reprehensible and should in some 
manner be curbed and restrained and generally frowned upon by all 
reputable citizens? It is to this abuse and excess of zeal that we are 
exerting our efforts of suggested reform and to which we eall the 
attention of our readers. If the old and homely adage still holds 
true, ‘‘It is better for ten guilty men to escape than for one inno- 
eent man to suffer conviction,’’-—what shall be said of the official 
who, armed with the practicably inexhaustible resources of the public 
purse, with the whole machinery of the police at his command, and 
with the advantage of trained oratory to accomplish his pufpose, cen- 
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tres all these means of attack upon one person, perhaps poor, certainly 
laboring under the shadow of an imputed crime, and adds to these 
legitimate resources every inflammatory and subtle device to convict 
this defendant whom the law regards as innocent until proven guilty 
and entitled to the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 

Such a situation as herein described is altogether too common. 
Respect for ourselves and regard for the rights of others calls for 
improvement, and a reform should be agitated which will result in 
some measure of improvement in the manner of conducting criminal 
trials. | 

It should take shape in changes which will restrain the existing 
zeal of the State Prosecutor, and restore the old measure of restrictions 
which at once protect the welfare and safety of the people and secure 
to the defendant his reasonable rights. 


Governor Hughes told this story at the recent meeting of the Bar 
Association of New York State: 


‘*] was sitting in my office the other day,’’ he said, ‘‘when a man 
pushed his way through the line, and sitting down beside me, began 
to berate the authorities at Auburn Prison. ‘How many times have 
you been there?’ I asked. He replied that he had been there twice, for 
burglary and assisting another prisoner to escape. 

‘When I got rid of him,’’ concluded Mr. Hughes, ‘‘I ealled in the 
doorman of the executive office and chided him for letting the fellow 
inside. 

‘** Tt wasn’t my fault, Governor,’ replied the attendant. ‘He looked 
just like an Assemblyman to me and I thought he might have an ap- 
pointment.’ ”’ 


The Governor said that was a shocking libel. 














Banks and the Panic 


It is probable that most lawyers have laid the burden of the 
disaster caused by the panic of 1907 at the door of the antiquated 
system under which our banking institutions now exist. 

Accordingly, a theory which holds that the banks themselves are 
responsible for their troubles will be interesting to the Profession, 
which is more largely that the public supposes, benefited by good times 
and injured by bad conditions. The statement referred to is con- 
tained in an editorial in ‘‘The New York Evening Post,’’ January 
18th, and reads as follows: 

‘*Saturday’s statement of the New York banks showed, for the first 
time since the panic began with the Knickerbocker failare on October 
22, a surplus over the 25 per cent. ratio of cash reserve to deposits 
required by law. In advance of this return to a surplus basis, the 
New York banks had resumed full cash payments to depositors; the 
currency premium had disappeared ten days ago; drafts on New 
York by banks of other cities are being met in cash; Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, and Philadelphia banks are calling in for redemption the ‘‘ wage 
checks’’ issued during the currency famine. All this proves that the 
period of suspension of payments, complete or partial, is at an end. 

‘* With its habitual absorption in the future, the business commun- 
ity is now discussing nothing but the chances for or against a similar 
recovery in general trade. On this head, there is much to say; we 
shall at present, however, use the occasion rather to make some inquiry 
into the extraordinary episode which lies behind us. No doubt the 
most palatable comment would be congratulation to our financial insti- 
tutions for having emerged from so formidable a crisis with relatively 
so little of outright insolvency. We shall not take this view. What, 
to our mind, stands out paramount in this panic episode, is the refusal 
by the deposit institutions of this country, during nine successive 
weeks, to return to its owners, on their request, the money deposited 
by them in trust with such institutions; the public sale at a discount, 
during all this period, and in amounts running to the tens of millions, 
of certified checks on powerful and solvent banks, and, finally, the 
forcing upon wage-earners, by employers in half a dozen cities, of a 
makeshift currency not exchangeable for real money in the city of its 
issue, and not receivable for payments in any other locality. Every 
one knows that this is a plain and accurate statement of+what has 
happened; had such a state of things occurred in any other country 
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than our own, our people would have described it as a shameful exhi- 
bition of weakness and bad faith. Why of all nations should the 
United States, which a very few years ago was claiming title as the 
financial centre of the world, have been the scene of this extraordinary 
performance? 

‘“We are not among those who hold our currency system responsi- 
ble. An ideal system—a central bank, an elastic currency—would no 
doubt have mitigated the after-effects of this break-down of credit ; but 
we are convinced, along with the best European critics, that no cur- 
rency system in the world would have stood up against such a raid on 
bank deposits as occurred in last October. But this merely shifts the 
inquiry to another question, why the money-hoarding mania should 
reach in this country, at such times, proportions never imagined else- 
where in the world, and why the various banking centres of the United 
States should stand out habitually as a dangerous menace to one an- 
other, the moment the American market falls into panie. 

‘*One explanation occasionally heard is that in affairs financial our 
people are impulsive, excitable, hysterical, and that just as they fling 
their savings into wildeat speculation during such speculative crazes 
as that of 1901, so, at a time of shaking credit, they see no recourse 
but to pull out their bank deposits and hide the cash. There may be 
some truth in this supposition. But the French are notoriously a more 
excitable people than our own, and they are, moreover, far more dis- 
posed to keeping their savings in the chimney-corner; yet nothing like 
this occurs in France. It must also be remembered that the practice 
of hoarding money, on the first signs of coming financial panic, has 
been directly encouraged by the experience of previous panics. The 
merchant, the small manufacturer, the dealer in land or produce, 
who remembered that in August, 1893, his bank refused for five weeks 
to allow him to draw from his deposit account the cash to pay his 
hands or consummate his purchases, cannot be wholly blamed if, in 
October, 1907, he is sorely tempted to get a supply of cash in hand 
before his bank shuts down on payments. 

‘*But if the trouble lies with the banks, what is it? Why should 
our fiduciary institutions be driven to this humiliating recourse, when 
it is never adopted elsewhere? We believe the simple and undeniable 
answer to be that our practice of redepositing bank reserves in banks 
of other cities, thereby diminishing the safeguard against deposits in 
the smaller cities, and entangling the banks of East and West with 
one another on a scale which no other community would dare to apply, 
creates a banking position which is certain to break down under strain 
of panic. Of the 6,544 national banks in the field last autumn, 6,178 
were the so-called ‘‘country banks’’ which by law are allowed to 
deposit with banks in other cities three-fifths of their 15 per cent. 


required reserve. Banks in the larger cities bid for these ‘‘country- 
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bank reserves’’ by paying interest on them. The yesult, as shown in 
the national bank reports just before the panic, was that, out of the 
reserve of these 6,178 country banks, $420,000,000 was placed in more 
or less distant cities, and only $201,000,000 kept on hand in cash, 
where it could be used to meet, at a moment’s notice, the demands of 
a run of depositors. 

‘**These figures seem to us to go far towards explaining the suspen- 
sion of payments, the blockade of interior exchange, and the numerous 
resultant embarrassments, which mark such episodes as last October’s. 
It will perhaps be rejoined that the Bank of England holds the re- 
serves of other banks, precisely as do our larger banks in the ‘reserve 
cities.’ But the Bank of England maintains against such deposits a 
cash reserve, not of 25 per cent., as in New York, but of 40 per cent. 
or over, and it furthermore would not dream of investing such funds 
in loans to Stock Exchange operators—the chief use which is made of 
them at New York. Our own belief is, that until these reserve pro- 
visions of the banking law are remedelled, or until the practice is 
modified by the banks themselves, the most perfect currency system in 
the world will not protect us, in the future, from repetition of such 
disereditable exhibitions as American banking has made of itself this 
winter.’’ 


Guaranteeing Bank Deposits 


The last-born of these United States has discovered something not 
included within the terms of the astonishing comprehensiveness of its 
Constitution. 

Oklahoma has enacted that all its State banks shall on and after 
the 15th of February, secure the safety of depositors, through an 
assurance tax of 1% paid to the State annually, based upon the daily 
average deposits. While we are not qualified to speak as bankers, 
some investigation of the subject leads us to consider the tax as far 
in excess of the risk, and imposing a needlessly heavy burden on the 
banks. 

This idea has been much discussed in banking circles, and some- 
thing of the sort will be presented to Congress at its present session; 
but the chance of success does not appear bright, and it will probably 
be pigeon-holed in the archives of legislative ‘‘might-have-beens.’’ 

The justice of securing against loss the depositor who entrusts his 
eash to institutions chartered for the purpose, must be apparent. 

Mr. Bryan declares the sentiment in favor of guaranteed bank 
deposits is entitled to be called an issue in the coming campaign, and 


that the sentiment in its favor is growing rapidly throughout the 
country. 
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The importance of the measure enacted in Oklahoma entitles it to 
be spread in full before our readers : 

‘*A State banking board is hereby created, to be composed of the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, president of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, State Treasurer, and the State Auditor. 

‘* Within sixty days after the passage and approval of this act, the 
State Banking Board shall levy against the capital stock, an assess- 
ment of 1 per cent. of the bank’s daily average deposits, less the 
deposits of State funds properly secured, for the preceding year, upon 
each and every bank organized and existing under the laws of this 
State, for the purpose of creating a depositor’s guarantee fund. Said 
assessment shall be collected upon call of the State Banking Board. 

‘‘In one year from the time the first assessment is levied, and 
annually thereafter, each bank subject to the provisions of this act 
shall report to the bank commissioner the amount of its average daily 
deposits for the preceding year, and if said deposits are in excess of 
the amount upon which 1 per cent. was previously paid, said report 
shall be accompanied by additional funds to equal 1 per cent. of the 
said daily average excess of deposits, less the deposits of State funds 
properly secured, and less deposits of the national government, for 
the year over the preceding year and each amount shall be added to 
the depositors’ guarantee fund. 

‘Tf the depositors’ guarantee fund is depleted from any cause, it 
shall be the duty of the State Banking Board, in order to keep said 
fund to 1 per cent. of the total deposits in all of the banks subject to 
the provisions of this act, to levy a special assessment to cover such 
deficiency, which special assessment shall be levied upon the capital 
stock of the banks subject to this act, according to the amount of their 
deposits, as reported in the office of the bank commissioner, and said 
special assessment shall become immediately due and payable. 

‘*Banks organized subsequent to the enactment of this act shall 
pay into the depositors’ guarantee fund 3 per cent. of the amount of 
their capital stock when they open for business, which amount shall 
constitute a credit fund, subject to adjustment on the basis of its 
deposits as provided for other banks now existing at the end of one 
year; provided, however, said 3 per cent. payment shall not be re- 
quired of new banks formed by the reorganization or consolidation of 
banks that have previously complied with the terms of this act. 


AVAILABLE FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


‘* Any national bank in this State, approved by the bank commis- 
sioner, may voluntarily avail its depositors of the protection of the 
Depositors’ Guaranty Fund by application to the State Banking 
Board, in writing, and the said application may be sustained upon 
terms and conditions in harmony with the purpose of this act, to be 
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agreed upon by the State Banking Board, the bank commissioner, and 
the comptroller of the currency of the United States; provided that, 
in the event national banks should be required by Federal enactment 
to pay assessments to any Depositors’ Guaranty Fund of the Federal 
Government, and thereby the deposits in national banks in this State 
should be guaranteed by virtue of Federal laws, that the national 
banks, having availed themselves of the benefits of this act, may with- 
draw therefrom and have returned to them 90 per cent. of the unused 
portion of all assessments levied upon and paid by said banks. 

‘* Whenever any bank organized or existing under the laws of this 
State shall voluntarily place itself in the hands of the bank commis- 
sioner, or whenever any judgment shall be rendered by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, adjudging and decreeing that such bank is 
insolvent, or, whenever its rights or franchises to conduct a banking 
business under the laws of this State shall have been adjudged to be 
forfeited. or whenever the bank commissioner shall become satisfied 
of the insolvency of any such bank, he may, after due examination of 
its affairs, take possession of said bank and its assets, and proceed to 
wind up its affairs and to enforce the personal liability of the stock- 
holders, officers and directors. 


A First Lien Upon ASSETs. 


‘‘In the event that the bank commissioner shall take possession of 
any bank which is subject to the provisions of this act, depositors of 
said bank shall be paid in full, and when the cash available, or that 
can be made immediately available of said bank is insufficient to dis- 
charge its obligations to depositors, the said Banking Board shall draw 
from the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund and from additional assess- 
ments, if required, as provided in section 3, the amount necessary to 
make up the deficiency, and the State shall have, for the benefit of the 
Depositors’ Guaranty Fund, a first lien-upon the assets of said bank, 
and all liabilities against the stockholders, officers, and directors of said 
bank, and against all other persons, corporations, or firms. Such 
liabilities may be enforced by the State for the benefit of the Deposit- 
ors’ Guaranty Fund. 

‘*The bank commissioner shall take possession of the books, records, 
and assets of every description of such bank, collect debts, dues, and 
claims belonging to it, and upon orders of the District Court or judge 
thereof, may sell or compound all bad or doubtful debts, and on like 
order may sell all the real or personal property of such bank upon such 
terms as the court or judge thereof may direct, and may, if necessary, 
pay the debts of such bank, and then enforce the liability of the stock- 
holders, officers and directors; provided, however, that bad or doubtful 
debts as used in this section shall not include the liability of stockhold- 
ers, officers or directors. 
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‘*TIt shall be the duty of the bank commissioner, or one of his as- 
sistants, to visit each and every bank subject to the provisions of this 
act at least twice each year, and oftener if he deem it advisable, for the 
purpose of making a full and careful examination and inquiry into 
the condition of the affairs of such bank. 

‘*The bank commissioner shall deliver to each bank that has com- 
plied with the provisions of this act a certificate stating that said bank 
has complied with the laws of this State for the protection of bank 
depositors, and that safety to its depositors is guaranteed by the de- 
positors’ guaranty fund of the State of Oklahoma. Said certificate 
shall be conspicuously displayed in its place of business, and said bank 
may print or engrave upon its stationery and advertising matter 
words to the effect that its depositors are protected by the depositors’ 
guaranty fund of the State of Oklahoma. The printing or engraving 
of a false statement to the fact last before this named is hereby de- 
clared to be a felony. 

**Tt shall be unlawful for any active managing officer of any bank 
organized or existing under the laws of this State to borrow, directly 
or indirectly, money from the bank with which he is connected. The 
officer authorizing a loan to any of said persons, as well as the person 
receiving the same, shall be deemed guilty of larceny of the amount 
borrowed. 

‘* Any officer of a bank found by the bank commissioner to be dis- 
honest, reckless, or incompetent, shall be removed from office by the 
board of directors of the bank of which he is an officer, on the written 
order of the bank commissioner. 

‘‘The expense of administering the depositors’ guaranty fund by 
the State Banking Board shall be paid from said fund. 

‘*For the preservation of the public safety this act is declared to 
be an emergency, and shall become effective immediately after its 
passage and approval.’’ 

By a recent ruling, the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury has for- 
bidden National Banks in Oklahoma to use any part of their funds 
in guaranteeing deposits under this law. 





A Severe Sentence 


Lord Eskgrove, a Scotch Judge, while described as learned in the 
old law of that land, was given to saying ludicrous and absurd things 
when presiding in court. On one occasion, when condemning the 
accused to death for having murdered a soldier, the judge aggravated 
the offence thus: ‘‘And not only did you murder him, whereby he 
was bereaved of his life, but you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or 
project, or propel the lethal weapon through the belly-band of his 
regimental breeches, which were his Majesty’s.’’ 








Notable Lawyers of the Day 
CANDIDACY OF SECRETARY TAFT. 


The claims of William H. Taft to the nomination of the Republi- 
can Party for the office of President are so well founded that even 
those who are advocating ‘‘favored sons’’ and particular favorites 
are compelled to bear witness to his qualifications for the highest 
position within the people’s gift. 

There is a breadth, a catholicity in the scope of the education, 
experience and character of Secretary Taft that enables the business 
man as well as the members of the professions to feel a sense of 
security in the thought of the attainment by him of the Presidential 
office. 

Dignity, poise and the ability to carefully weigh adverse interests 
and claims, are his by reason of his extended service upon the bench. 

The responsibility, the power and the executive duties involved in 
the successful government of our possessions in the Far East, have 
had their part in the development of the character we admire in him 
to-day ; while his career in the Cabinet as Secretary of War displays 
his tact and energy in the management of large affairs, and indicates 
the qualities we may expect to see continued in the higher office to 
which he aspires. 

Only the display of superior qualities on the part of his opponent 
or a supreme political exigency should prevent his adding to his 
other honors, the right to guide the affairs of the Nation for the 


ensuing four years. 
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EDITORIAL 


TUBERCULOSIS AS A GROUND FOR DIVORCE. 





A recent item from Chicago, informs us that Mrs. C———— has left 
her husband’s home and is considering the advisability of a divorce, on 
the ground that she has discovered the existence of tuberculosis in her 
spouse. 

Callous as we have grown to the radical in newspaper paragraphs, 
and sated as we have become with morbid ideas and petty ideals re- 
specting matrimonial affairs, we confess to a sense of surprise at this 
unexpected ground for divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 

If it had been an action for annulment, and if the plaintiff had 
alleged that her husband prior to the marriage had specifically an- 
nounced his normal condition of health and in particular, his entire 
freedom from disease of the description named, we could comprehend 
the surprise and indignation of the bride, and might be able to under- 
stand her electing to declare the contract void through false repre- 
sentation or fraud. But absolute divorce! That is‘such a erude and 
radical procedure, that it makes one open his eyes wide in astonish- 
ment, to find tuberculosis ranked with cruel and inhuman treatment, 
confirmed drunkenness, incontinency, and all the other evils familiar 
to judges assigned to sit in divorce eases. 

It might well be that Mr. C———— is a person of refinement; that 
he has wealth and social standing; that he is ambitious to sueceed and 
to make the most of his necessarily short period of life; and last that 
he is the most exemplary husband in Cook County and is especially 
dependent upon wifely care and sympathy in the affiiction which has 
come upon him. 

But even though he has all these virtues and more, it counts for 
naught; he has tubereulosis ! 

Perchanee Mrs..C-———— is right, and divorce is the means proper 
and suited to end the intimate relation once entered upon so deliber- 
ately in the bonds of holy matrimony; but we are inclined to believe 
that it would be better for the soul of Mrs. C———— were she to cling 
closer to her husband in his hour of need, and instead of seeking to 
sever, should draw tighter the mutual tie by her loving ministrations. 

All this may be true, and still the quality may be lacking. Their 
union may not be of the kind entitled to the word ‘‘holy,’’ and finan- 
cial, social or other selfish views may have been the controlling factor 
at their nuptials. 

Still, when every deduction has been made, the sense of shock re- 
mains, and we fail to respond to the claim that tuberculosis is a proper 
ground for divorce. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR OATHS. 


In a recent address before the law school of the Northwestern 
University at Chicago, delivered by James Hamilton Lewis, we note 
the following paragraphs, which we print for the information of our 
readers. 

Since our footsteps have been confined to the paths of peace, we do 
not pretend to the courage of Col. Lewis, and we accordingly shall 
not venture upon any comment, editorial or personal, upon the degree 
of truth embodied in his remarks: 


‘‘A woman always comes to testify as a witness for one of 
two reasons,’’ he said, ‘‘either through a sense of affection or duty 
to those whom she loves or to satisfy what she regards as a per- 
fectly legitimate feeling of resentment. If it is the first, she will 
come through fire and water to testify, and she will see things 
as her friend views them. Sincerely and earnestly she will testify 
that things are as she thinks they ought to be, and you may cross- 
examine until you have exhausted the vocabulary, and you will 
get nothing from her but her ideas of what they ought to be. A 
woman has no idea of the sanctity of an oath, and a woman will 
repeat when on oath anything which she will say when not on 
oath. 

‘*Tf she comes as your witness, impelled by a feeling of re- 
sentment, be careful not to let her tell why she came. Get your 
main point out of her as expeditiously as possible, and let her go. 
Do not branch off into collateral matters, or she will take the first 
opportunity to vindicate herself for appearing by telling the 
grudge she has against the defendant. 

‘On the other hand, if you are cross-examining her, be 
eareful not to let her state the grievance that has brought her in 
as a witness against your client unless you are sure of what it is, 
for no matter what a woman does, if it be an act impelled by 
natural and legitimate affection, the world will.ever forgive her.’’ 


Should any of our readers feel impelled to support or to dispute 
these views, we shall be pleased to present the comments of a person 
with courage perhaps so superior to our own. 


COLLECTING A JUDGMENT FROM A MILLIONAIRE. 


The woes of the lawyer in collecting the awards of the court are 
usually due to paucity of assets, but it appears from the recent ex- 
perience of a New York attorney that this obstacle to complete recovery 
is not confined to dealings with a judgment-proof defendant. 

George Treadwell, a mining engineer, sued ex-Senator William A. 
Clark over an alleged loss of stock in the United Verde Copper Com- 
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pany, and after years of litigation secured a decision for $44,894 
damages. In the usual course the plaintiff no doubt congratulated 
himself upon the end of his troubles, and instructed his attorney to 
turn the judgment over to the Sheriff for immediate collection. 

In a sanguine and cheerful mood the counsel at once complied 
and in due course the writ was properly endorsed and the deputy was 
soon at the office of Senator Clark, on Wall Street, prepared to levy 
and sell, if cash or a certified check was not immediately paid in 
liquidation of the judgment, with the Sheriff’s fees and expenses. 

The usual demand was made and the required notice was about to 
be given, seizing the goods and chattels in sight, as a beginning in the 
process of collection, when the officer was taken one side and informed 
in confidence and to prevent unprofitable complications, that the title 
to all the property, both real and personal, within the State of New 
York, was vested in the W. A. Clark Realty Company. It was also 
remarked that after divers and sundry appeals, if the judgment still 
stood unchanged, the amount called for would be paid. 

At last accounts the writ of execution was resting quietly in the 
pigeon-holes of the Sheriff’s office. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


In New York City there have recently occurred two instances of 
proceedings to fine and imprison citizens for alleged disrespect of 
the Court, under circumstances which ‘‘give us pause,’’ 
wonder whither the tide is drifting us. 

In the first case, a defendant wrote to the Judge at his house, com- 
plaining that he had not had his day in court, and asking a new trial 
and redress. This audacious person was arrested, charged with con- 
tempt of court and despite attempted explanation, led away to jail. 

In the second case a clergyman in an interview in the newspapers, 
criticized the decision of a Justice of the Supreme Court concerning 
the right to restrain moving picture shows on Sunday. 

The reverend gentleman has been haled to court, and unless he 
‘*shows cause’’ why he should not suffer dire punishment, he is liable 
to follow his fellow-citizen into retirement behind barred doors. 

Now, it occurs to us that neither of these cases comes within the 
spirit of the law or of the court regulations which prevail, or ought to 
prevail, in proceedings for contempt of court. The offence named is, 
or should be, confined to those happenings which transpire within the 
domains of the tribunal itself, and not elsewhere. 

Otherwise the pickpocket, who removes the watch from the vest 
of the grave and reverend judge on the street, or the burglar who 
feloniously takes the silver from the sideboard at his home, would be 
guilty of aggravating the heinous crime by contempt of court, thereby 


and make us 
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subjecting himself to an additional penalty for impairing the dignity 
of the bench. 

Perhaps it will be well for Bar Associations to place ‘‘contempt of 
court’’ on their lists for discussions, and to mark the place on the legal 
chart where the limits of our courts do not extend. 





COMPARATIVE LAW BUREAU. 


An item of interest is the announcement lately at hand from the 
Comparative Law Bureau of the American Bar Association, contain- 
ing names of the editorial staff. Since this organization stands for 
high ideals, we shall be glad to see its sphere of influence widened 
in every way. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Comparative Law Bureau of 
the American Bar Association was organized only in August last, 
there is such a marked interest on behalf of the Law Schools, Law 
Libraries and Bar Associations that it is clear the Bureau has a defi- 
nite mission to fulfill, The Secretary announces the approaching 
publication of Special Bulletin No. 1, containing the world’s bibliog- 
raphy upon the subject of Marriage and Divorce prepared by the 
editorial staff recently appointed by Judge Baldwin, the personnel 
of which is as follows: 


William W. Smithers (See. of Bureau) chairman, 1100 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Germany: Ernest G. Lorenzen, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Roscoe Pound, Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl. 
Robert P. Shick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russia: Wm. G. Hastings, Nebraska University, Lincoln, Neb. 
France: J. Parker Kirlin, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Spain: 8. P. Scott, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Spanish America: Clifford S. Walton, Bond Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Japan: Dr. Masuji Miyakawa, George Washington Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Great Britain: Charles Wetherill, 615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Belgium: John Wurtz, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Arthur K. Kuhn, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Switzerland: Gordon E. Sherman, Morristown, N. J. 
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Books and Law Reviews 


Epirep BY FRANKLIN A. WAGNER. 


The American Constitution; consisting of the Lowell Institute Lectures 
delivered at Boston, October-November, 1907. By Frederick Jesup Stim- 
son, Professor of Comparative Legislation, Harvard University.. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth, 259 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Coincidences occur in literature as in other departments of affairs. In 
illustration of this note the publication of Prescott’s History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, on the eve of our war with that country in 1846, and the conse- 
quent interest in those pages, glowing with battles won and _ treasures 
sought and found. 

Years of labor were involved in the study of Spanish records, hidden away 
in the dusty seclusion of libraries and State archives; but a kindly fate led to 
the presentation of that repast of good things at the exact moment when the 
appetite of the public was keen for the devouring of every description of 
knowledge relating to the customs, resources and history of Spanish America. 

So it should be in the case of the book before us. 

The questions treated of are those which are awaiting attention and solu- 
tion by the public. While no war is concerned at this time, still the topics 
are as wide in their bearing, and the interests at stake may entail conse- 
quences quite as important and far more enduring than some sanguinary 
conflicts have produced in times gone by. 

Professor Stimson’s point of view is most patriotic, and while these lec- 
tures are in their nature didactic, they occupy a’ broader and loftic> field 
than usually pertains to the efforts of teachers in our universities. Such 
addresses as these have great value, for they inspire the youth, in their plastic 
period, with love and admiration of the good side of our institutions, joined 
with that earnest zeal for an active share in the forward movements of 
public life, which it is the crowning glory of Harvard to contribute toward 
the public weal. 

But we should be remiss to allow our readers to imply that this book is 
intended or fitted solely for the use of students; it has a suggestiveness and 
a scope of ideas which entitles it to careful consideration by the thoughtful 
and studious of maturer years. Its motive is practical service rather than 
academic discussion, and as such we welcome it as the latest offering in the 
cause of betterment in the public life and affairs of the Republic. 

Space is wanting in these columns for an extended and adequate review 
of the entire contents of this work; but something may and should be pre- 
sented of its salient features. 

The opening pages relate to the “Meaning of the Constitution,” and in 
this chapter is a capitulation of the essential points of the various argu- 
ments that follow later in the work. 

We mention one of the author’s thoughts in his own words, but arranged 
in an order of our own: 

“The Study of Anglo-American constitutional law is that of the liberties 
of the people.” 
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“Each rising wave of freedom left its record in some historic document 
—then perhaps the times caused it to recede again—until the next wave 
leaves a higher record still.” 

“Our own Constitution embodies and improves upon the English Consti- 
tution, and the English Constitution registers the totality—the aggregate— 
of those great principles which in eight hundred and forty years of struggle 
the Saxon people have won back again from Norman kings, from Roman 
conceptions of the sovereign state.” 

In pursuing the scheme of his theory of the development of our sacred 
rights, the author points out the high-lights in the historic panorama. 
Harking back to the Saxon times in England, he shows the idea of the jury 
and the county court embodied in the very framework of the government 
under Edward the Confessor and the ill-fated Harold. 

William the Conqueror brought with him all the haughty arrogance of 
the Norman ideal of Kingship, but even he bent to Saxon ideas sufficiently to 
cloak his arbitrary rule by apparent conformity to insular ways, through his 
oath to retain the ancient institutions, and “in the fourth year of his reign 
‘renewed the laws of Edward the Confessor—with certain additions made 
by himself for the advantage of the people of England.’ He held three times 
a year, at the accustomed times and places, the ancient national assembly.” 

The story of the infringement of these rights and their reestablishment 
and growth during the ensuing eight centuries is told most interestingly, par- 
ticularly in Chapter IV., which deals with that subject in detail. Like a 
skilful pleader, Prof. Stimson repeats and reiterates the essential points from 
time to time throughout these lectures, until the facts grow familiar, and the 
conclusion is impressed indelibly upon the reader’s mind, joined with real 
conviction of the truth he is all the time seeking to impart. 

One point is worthy of being especially mentioned,—that the Constitution 
was never so much in danger as when the people were lulled from watchful- 
ness by the blandishments of a popular ruler, and that the loss of the Amer- 
ican Colonies saved the rights of England by emphasizing the defects which 
were impairing the liberties of the realm. Never again have the British 
people required such a lesson; and it is probable that their constitution is 
now too well established to be again pMeced in jeopardy through any encroach- 
ment on its pretogatives, by the Crown. The fascination which pertains to 
the story of the evolution of the English Constitution, has led us to devote 
our consideration thus far entirely to that department of these lectures. Such 
study is timely and necessary to the well being and even to the preservation 
of our own democracy. The tide of emigration from countries where con- 
stitutional rights are shadowy things, and where separate courts and separate 
modes of procedure prevail; where the Government invokes its Administra- 
tive Law at every turn—requires the renewal of knowledge on all phases 
of these basic principles. The emigrant must be taught that the Constitu- 
tion protects him as an individual, and that the courts exist to defend him 
from arbitrary acts of fellow-citizens and of government alike; else we shall 
see tame submission where freemen should rise and fight for their rights, and 
we shall see the tendency to arrogate power and control in administrative 
quarters go on, until republican forms become mere semblances of our 
ancient rights. Prof. Stimson defines the Constitution as “the permanent 
will of the people,” and he regards its provisions as ample for our protec- 
tion. ‘ 


The delegation of the powers of government in piecemeal to various 
commissions, he deplores as one of the evil tendencies of the times. His 
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stricture on this make-shift legislation extends to the constitutionality of 
these bodies, which appear to him to join under one head the right to 
create rules which have the effect and force of laws; to attend to the ad- 
ministration thereof; and to inflict fines and penalties upon those natural 
persons or corporations which fail to submit to and follow out the regula- 
tions thus laid down. This jumbling together of the legislative, executive 
and judicial functions will be apparent to every reader who is familiar with 
the limitations prescribed in the Federal Constitution. 

He also takes issue with the President for assuming the initiative in 
proceedings against corporations and individuals, on the ground that this 
course savors of acts of attainder, which are prohibited to the Federal Govy- 
ernment and the States alike, by the very terms of the Constitution. 

Apropos of this centralizing tendency on the part of our Chief Executive, 
the author quotes his words in Harrisburg, October 3, 1906, in an address 
on the regulation of large fortunes: “Only the Nation can do this work. 
To relegate it to the States is a farce and is simply another way of saying 
that it shall not be done at all.” 

It is the expression “to relegate it to the States,” with which our author 
takes issue. He contends (and we believe with reason), that the Nation 
can relegate nothing to the States; the channel of the transmission of power 
leading the other way, i. e., from the States to the Federal Government. In 
brief, the argument and contention of Prof. Stimson is identical with the 
celebrated resolution introduced by Mr. Dunning in the House of Commons 
and adopted by it in 1780: “That the influence of the Crown has increased, 
is increasing and ought to be diminished.” 

If we have any criticism to make of this work as a whole, it would take 
the form of wishing it were not only suggestive but creative and upbuild- 
ing. It tells us honestly and plainly the shortcomings of our age in the art 
of republican government; to find and apply the cure is after all the most 
difficult and soul-trying thing. 

But it may be we are requiring more than the subject naturally calls 
for or implies; perchance experience is the sole physician who can point 
out the remedy and the rules of national life requisite for overcoming these 
ailments of the body politic. 

We owe much to Prof. Stimson for his instructive pages. There is not 
a line which suggests the “dry-as-dust” writing. 

To be stimulated to thought and action is a long step toward reform; 
and in some later volume we may learn the means he advocates for the 
attainment—or perhaps we should say the restoration—of these ideals of 
Constitutional Government which his fresh and invigorating book so ably 
sets before us. 


Official Edition of Law Reports and Session Laws of the State of New 
York, including 52 weekly advance parts. J. B. Lyon Company, Pub- 
lishers, Albany, New York, 1908. 18 volumes, sheep or buckram, $20.00. 


The official edition of the New York law reports has become a necessary 
part of every practicing New York lawyer's library. Lawyers in Code States, or 
those who desire to keep up with the New York decisions, also, will find this 
edition very satisfactory. The series consists of 4 volumes New York Reports, 
8 volumes Appellate Division Reports, 4 volumes Miscellaneous Reports, and 
2 volumes of Session Laws, more than 16,500 pages in all. Each series is 
well edited, printed in clear type on good paper, well bound and attractively 
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labeled. Only the most hearty support by members of the bar could enable 
the publishers to offer these official reports at less than $1.00 a volume, con- 
sidering that they prepay expressage to points within the Empire State. 


“A Supplement to a Treatise on the System of Evidence in Trials at Com- 
mon Law,” containing the Statutes and Judicial Decisions, 1904-1907, by 
John Henry Wigmore, Professor of the Law of Evidence in the Law 
School of Northwestern University. Published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $6.00 net delivered. Price of 5 volumes, 
including supplement, $32 net. 


Professor Wigmore has increased the value of what is now the standard 
work on evidence by bringing it down to date. Herein are cited all the 
recent decisions and statutes in such a manner that any one referring to 
the new volume can see at a glance the additions which have been made 
to the law. All that the reader has to do after consulting the first four 
volumes is to turn to the supplement where he will find the latest annota- 
tions in corresponding sections. The plan pursued is simplicity itself. It is 
evident that the author has not compiled his matter from digests but has 
gone direct to the original sources. A very full index has been added both 
to the first four volumes and also to the supplementary matter. With refer- 
ence to the latter, different type has been employed so that it can readily 
be seen whether the supplement or main treatise or both should be referred 
to. The decisions up to January 1, 1904, cited in this work number up- 
wards of 40,000 and over 9,000 statutes were mentioned. The extent and 
importance of the new material in the supplement is shown in the fact that 
the author has commented on and cited 4,000 cases decided and reported 
since that time, (covering more than 6,000 points), and has also cited nearly 
nine hundred statutes or code sections. The-thousands of lawyers who have 
already purchased the preceding four volumes will find this fifth volume 
absolutely indispensable. It is equivalent to the issuance of a new edition. 


“That Affair at Elizabeth,” by Burton E. Stevenson, Author of “The Mara- 
thon Mystery,” “The Holladay Case,” etc. Published by Henry Holt & 
Company, New York City. 


Mr. Stevenson excels in detective stories, a fact already demonstrated 
by his “Marathon Mystery” and “Holladay Case.” “That Affair at Eliza- 
beth” proves that his ability to weave deep plots and to thread his devious 
way out of them is as great as ever. There is here no straining for bizarre 
causes to produce commonplace effects, a fault too common in works of 
this class. The story is told naturally and the characters permitted to work 
out their own salvation. Mr. Lester, the lawyer-detective, is not a Sherlock 
Holmes, he makes no claim to being one. He is merely an observing mortal 
and turns his powers of observation to good advantage. Good hard work 
solves the mystery, not an intuition found only in fiction. It is a story 
naturally told and mystery is, after all, more natural than is supposed. For 
a detective story “The Affair at Elizabeth” is most cordially commended. 
Few will care to lay it aside until the final chapter is reached. To tell of 
the plot and what prompted the happy bride to disappear a few minutes 
before the marriage ceremony, leaving no apparent trace, would be unfair 
to the author. 
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“Little Pilgrimages Among New England Inns,” by Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford, Author of “The Romance of Old New England Roof-trees,” “The 
College Girl of America,” etc. Published by L. C. Page & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This is a fascinating account of trips to quaint hostelries, now fast dis- 
appearing. The author has preserved the flavor of past days and vanished 
customs. The question has often been raised whether mock marriages 
ever occurred in this country and here we have the records of two of them. 
Old bills, posters and signboards are reproduced. Written in a spirit of the 
deepest sympathy with her subject, after what is apparent must have been 
a lengthy and thorough search of records, the, author has prepared a work 
not only most interesting in itself, but one which is also of considerable 
historical value. Few of us are so dull of soul that our pulses are not quick- 
ened and our imaginations stirred as we pass, at a country four-corners, a 
deserted house and rambling barn of unmistakable tavern descent. There it 
stands, in its sombre and often disreputable coat of weather-stained shingles, 
mournful reminder of a fragrant time that is no more, mute witness to the 
truth of the familiar plaint that by-gone days were—what these are not. 
Always one is eager to know the story of such a house and to repeople its 
empty rooms, in fancy, at least with those who once made merry there. Pro- 
fuse illustrations and an exceedingly artistic binding add to the value of this 
attractive work. 

As an example of the style and method of treatment we quote the follow- 
ing from Chapter 11 on “Tavern Signs and Wonders.” 

“The custom of naming the tavern and placing before its door a sign- 
board with a more or less appropriate device was brought to New England 
from Holland and the mother country. There was indeed a time when our 
laws required such a sign; and in France Louis XIV. expressly prescribed 
that ‘Tavern keepers must put up signboards and a bush. Nobody shall be 
allowed to open a tavern in the said city and its suburbs without having a 
sign and a bush.’ The ‘bush’ here referred to was just what the rame 
would imply, set on a pole or nailed to the tavern door. Hence the proverb, 
‘Good wine needs no bush.’ ” 

The variety and incongruity of tavern signs eventually became a matter 
of note and prompted the following curious rhyme in the British Appolo in 
1710: 

“I’m amazed at the signs, 
As I pass through the town, 
To see the odd mixture, 

A Magpie and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
The Razor and Hen. 

The Leg and Seven Stars, 
The Axe and the Bottle, 
The Tun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 

The Shovel and Boot.” 

Often, however, these titles were mere corruptions, as in the case of the 
“The Three Broiled Chickens,” the popular name for an old tavern still 
standing in Woburn, Massachusetts, and kept-in Revolutionary days by Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Winn, who had hung outside his house with pardonable pride, 
his coat of arms showing three spread eagles on a shield. When the sign 
was a portrait of some person in public life it generally reflected the political 
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tendencies of the landlord. John Duggan hung out from his house in Corn 
Court a Hancock presentment remotely after Copley because he admired the 
patriot and wished to show it. 

The “Leg and Seven Stars” of the rhyme just quoted was, however, merely 
a deviation from the “League and Seven Stars” or Seven United Provinces. 
“The Axe and the Bottle” was the Battle Axe differently arranged; the “Goat 
and the Compass” once read “God encompasseth Us”; the “Bag of Nails,” a 
tavern in Chelsea, England is a corruption of the word “Bacchanals’—sin- 
gularly appropriate surely for a tavern. 

In a curious English volume published in 1825 some extraordinary 
examples of tavern misnomers are given. There is “The Magdalen” for in- 
stance, so named because of its proximity to a female asylum which bore 
this title. “Nothing but being in the neighborhood of such an institution 
could have rendered such a sign in any way appropriate for a public house,” 
comments our author “for we have never perceived anything in the manner of 
conducting such concerns as was conducive to virtue, but rather destructive 
to the morals of youth and particularly of females.” In justice to New 
England taverns it should, however, be said, that this stricture does not 
apply to them save in exceptional cases. Apart from other reasons, a land- 
lord was too afraid of losing his sign. For, following the custom in England, 
Massachusetts by an act of the General Court in 1710 gave to the sheriff 
or deputy power, when a taverner had committed any irregularity “to cause 
his sign to be taken down.” 

The Punch Bowl was a favorite tavern-sign. Brookline, Massachusetts, 
had a very famous house bearing this name and in the Boston Evening Post 
of January 11th, 1778, one may find a notice that “Bear and a Number of 
Turkeys will be set up as a mark at the Punch Bowl Tavern in Brookline.” 
This introduces us to turkey shoots, a favorite diversion early in the nine- 
teenth century. Captain Basil Hail saw such a “shoot” advertised at a tavern 
in Tewksbury and asked the landlord about it, whereupon that functionary 
“laughed at my curiosity, but good-humoredly enlightened my ignorance by 
explaining that these shooting matches were so common in America that he 
had no doubt I would fall in with them often.” I regretted very much having 
passed one day too late for this transatlantic battle. It appears that these 
birds were literal barn door fowls, placed at certain distances and fired at by 
anyone who chooses to pay the allotted sum for a shot. If he kills the bird, 
he is allowed to carry it off; otherwise, like a true sportsman, he has the 
amusement for his money. Cocks and hens, being small birds, are placed at 
the distance of one hundred and sixty-five feet and for every shot with ball 
the sportsman has to pay four cents. Turkeys are placed at twice the dis- 
tance, or one hundred and ten yards, if a common musket be used; but at 
one hundred and sixty-five yards if the weapon be a rifle. In both these 
eases the price per shot is from six to ten cents.” 

Horses of several colors, white, black and red, were often used for tavern 
signs here and in England. Addison frequented the White Horse Tavern, 
Kensington, and there many of his Spectator papers were written, including 
very likely, that of April 2, 1710 in which he thus advocates a censorship of 
signboards: “Our streets are filled with blue boars, black swans, and red 
lions; not to mention flying pigs and hogs in armour, with many other crea- 
tures more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Africa. My first task, 
therefore, would be like that of Hercules, to clear the city from monsters. In 
the second place I would forbid that creatures of jarring and incongruous 
names should be joined together on the same sign; such as the bell and the 
neat’s tongue; the dog and the gridiron.” 











Not in the Pleadings 


HOTEL WIT. 

Simeon Ford, the New York hotelkeeper, who is noted for his witty 
speeches at banquets, does not appear to be in a happy state of mind. 
Listen to the following—his latest : 

‘You may remember that a year ago we were all feeling pretty 
chipper, and that I, in my remarks, issued a glad note of promise for 
the future. Well, this year I am issuing promissory notes instead. 
A year ago everything was booming, and guests were tumbling over 
each other in their eagerness to get into the hotels. 
clear sky—Bang! And our bright dream was o’er. 

‘*The Goddess of Fortune has moved out, and her rooms are to let 
at reduced rates. 

‘**But are we down-hearted ?’”’ 

*“No! 

‘‘As long as we keep tavern we will have a roof over us, a full 


stomach and a moist palate. So cheer up, boys; remember that every 
swallow-tail has a silk-lining.’’ 


And then out of a 





THE LAMB’S LAMENT. 
I am a little woolly lamb, 
My fleece is white as snow, 
But when I browse in Wall Street’s shade, 
My fleece is sure to go. 


One day I met a horrid bear, 
Who claimed to be my friend, 

But while I looked another way, 
My sides he deep did rend. 


Oh! Let me feed by waters sweet, 
Where tender lambs may play; 

If I can claim my fleece again, 
Wall Street for me? Nay! Nay! 





THE AMBASSADOR’S REPLY. 
Bassompierre, French Ambassador to Spain, was giving his 
sovereign, Henry IV., an account of the manner of his entry into 
Madrid. ‘‘I was mounted on the very smallest mule in the world,’’ 
said the ambassador. ‘‘Ah!’’ said the King, ‘‘what an amusing sight 
to see the biggest ass mounted on the smallest mule.’’ 


**T was your 
Majesty ’s representative,’’ rejoined Bassompierre. 
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SUBTLE YET CLEAR. 

Gov. Vardaman, of Mississippi, tells of a cclored citizen of that 
State who gave a Justice of the Peace a big fat ’possum as a wedding 
fee. A year after the Justice meeting the darkey asked: ‘‘Joe, how 
do you like married life?’’ 

‘* Well, Sah,’’ answered Joe, ruefully, ‘‘all I kin say is, I wish I’d 
eat dat *possum.’’—Lippincott. 





ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
Third Floor Tenant.—‘‘See here; I’m one of a committee of men in 
this apartment and I’ve called to ask you to sell your flute.’’ 
Second Floor Tenant.—‘‘ Delighted to see you. I’m one of another 
committee and was about to go up and ask you if you’d sell your 
baby.’’—Lippincott. 





THE MACHI-NATION. 
In other days we heard a lot 
About the Ship of State; 
But now forsooth such guff as that 
Is sadly out of date. 


Our nation a great auto is; 
The chauffeur is T. R.; 
He runs the thing with laughing gas; 
’Tis named A-merry-car (America). 
—Lippincott. 





MEDICAL SKILL. 


The Duke of Wellington said he voted for the Wife’s Sister Mar- 
riage Bill because the Duchess had a pretty sister. ‘‘The Duchess will 
outlive you,’’ said Dr. Lacock. ‘‘I don’t know that,’’ said the Duke. 
‘*You attend her.’’—Shirley Brooks. 


LIMITED POWER. 


The Judge of a county court in writing to New York invited a 
friend, who is a lawyer, to join him for a sail on his Honor’s new 
yacht. The wind was brisk at the start and it soon freshened; the 
craft tossed and rolled in a manner distressing to the attorney. The 
Judge, observing his friend’s uneasiness, asked, ‘‘My dear Blank, can 
I do anything for you?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the unhappy Blank; ‘‘I 
wish your Honor would overrule this motion.’’—Lippincott. 











Condensed Cases: Business Law 
Hints 


LAWYER AND CLIENT—ATTORNEY AS EXECUTOR. 


There are many restrictions placed by law, by practice and by 
public opinion upon dealings between the lawyer and his client, and 
there can be no doubt that many persons look with suspicion upon 
situations where the name of the attorney as a beneficiary and execu- 
tor is written into a will prepared in his office. These facts, however, 
and the public comment upon them, it has been held very recently, 
do not constitute any legal impropriety or involve any taint which 
affects the binding force or legality of the instrument itself.* 

It seems that Seth R. Johnson was the trusted attorney and con- 
fidential adviser of the deceased, and that his name was inserted in 
the will as her executor. When it was offered for probate, the Surro- 
gate refused to permit it to go to probate on the sole ground that 
such naming of the attorney as the person to manage the estate was 
sufficient to raise an inference that he had exercised undue influence 
over the testatrix. 

The higher court, upon an appeal from the decision of the Surro- 
gate made short work of the ruling by the Probate Judge. After a 
statement of the facts disclosed by the appeal, the Presiding Jus- 
tice says, ‘‘On the question of undue influence, the learned Surro- 
gate holds that inasmuch as the executor named in the will was the 
attorney of the deceased, that fact raises a presumption of undue 
influence, and he accordingly concludes from that fact alone that the 
attorney must have exercised some undue influence over the testatrix, 
and. thereupon has rejected the will. There is no authority in this 
State for the proposition that the naming of an attorney or confi- 
dential adviser as an executor is a suspicious circumstance or one 
which raises a presumption of undue influence.”’ 

The court goes further in its decision and cites numerous cases 
to show that even if the executor, in addition to appointment to that 
office of trust, had received a legacy, there would have been no occa- 
sion for adverse criticism or action on the part of the Surrogate’s 
Court by reason of such acts of the deceased. 

Accordingly, it may be assumed by both client and attorney that 


*Matter of Marlow, Deceased, 121 N. Y. Appellate Division 398. 
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this relationship is one which involves much mutual confidence, and 
if personal and other obligations are recognized in the terms of the 
will, the courts will not interfere to prevent giving that instrument 
effect. 


INSURANCE—BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

It is a difficult matter in these times to discover any citizen of 
any color or nationality or previous condition of servitude,—who is 
not in some way connected with some benevolent society. The Odd 
Fellows, the Freemasons, the Knights of Pythias and so on through- 
out the list, claim the average citizen among their enrolled members. 
It is therefore of interest to these men of mystical rights, grips and 
pass-words, to know the extent to which their dues may extend or 
rather the indefinite amount to which they may be obligated on the 
insurance side of the organization. 

This subject is of special interest, and we have here a theme which 
it would be worth while to fully dwell upon in explanation of the 
defective plan of effort whereby our benevolent orders have sought 
to pay out $10 upon receiving $7 or even less. The financial results 
have been what might be expected, with the outcome that very many 
people have concluded to take their insurance like their liquors, 
‘*straight.’’ This magazine, however, being intended primarily for 
giving the legal aspect of matters, it is not within our province to 
expand into concerns which more particularly belong to the insurance 
field, or into other outside branches of knowledge; accordingly while 
our wisdom is superlative in degree and overflowing in amount, we 
shall restrain ourselves, no matter at what effort, and continue the 
simple annals of the case before us.* 

It appears that James Lawrence Mock is a subscriber to ‘‘The 
Widow and Orphans Fund of the Supreme Council of Royal Ar- 
eanum,’’ a fraternal beneficiary corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts for the purpose of affording fra- 
ternal assistance to its members. Upon the death of a member, a 
sum not exceeding $3,000 is to be paid to the dependents of the de- 
ceased. 

When the defendant became a member, the by-laws specified regu- 
lar rates of assessment of a fixed amount, but no limitation was 
placed in the local laws of the institution, restraining it from enlarg- 
ing these charges if the exigencies of business should so require. As 
the Court very justly states, referring to the increase in such charges 
to which the plaintiff objects, ‘‘there is no express provision that these 
rates should remain unchanged, and I think that when viewed in the 
light of the character and purposes of the organization, no such pro- 





*Mock vs. Supreme Council, 121 N. Y. Appellate Division, 474. 
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vision should be implied.’’ The Court in a similar spirit of fairness 
expresses the following sentiment: ‘‘The defendant was organized 
under the principle of equality and mutuality among its members, 
and it must have been fairly within the contemplation of the parties 
that changes of membership might necessitate changes in rates in 
order to preserve that equality.”’ 

As the ‘‘conclusion of the whole matter, 


* the court goes on to say 
that there was nothing in the by-laws limiting the amount which any 
member might be assessed, and holding that the injunction obtained 
by the plaintiff restraining the enforcement of such by-law should be 
cancelled, set aside and annulled. 

In these remarks of the learned Judge we fully coneur, and we 
believe that in matters relating to insurance, people must expect to 
conform to the only terms and conditions under which insurance- 
funds can thrive or even be maintained. 


MARKS ON GOODS—CARRIER. 


When a manufacturer ships goods by mistake or through inten- 
tion, marked 9,000 lbs. instead of 19,000 lbs., the true weight,—he is 
not liable in case the rigging breaks on shipboard and persons are in- 
jured because of the misstatement. 

The rule appears to be in such cases that the consignor is only held 
liable for misstatements concerning the nature of the goods, especially 
where they are explosives or of an otherwise dangerous character.* 

In the matter now before us the steamship line were deceived by 
the marking and the planks prepared for the landing of the goods 
gave way with the result that one of the crew was injured. The 
Steamship Company was obliged to pay damages at Liverpool and 
brought suit in New York to recoup itself for the above item. Justice 
Hooker in deciding the case cites Lord Campbell, and states the rule 
in effect to be that shippers shall not send packages which the ship- 
owner ‘‘may not on inspection be reasonably expected to know to be 
of a dangerous nature, without giving notice that they are of a dan- 
gerous nature.”’ 

In brief the learned Judge held that ‘‘no duty rested upon the 
defendant to declare the weight, inasmuch as the carrier might readily 
have determined’’ it for itself. 


INTOXICANTS—ILLEGAL SELLING. 


Whether the thirsty citizens of Minnesota must quench their 
thirst by drinking liquids in conventional forms or under ordinary 





*Hanna vs. Pitt & Scott (Limited), 121 N. Y. Appellate Division, 420. 
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names is a question at stake in a decision in the courts of that 
State.* 

The defendant, it appears, had a federal license for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, but had neglected to procure a saloon license. The 
particular brand of liquid refreshments dispensed by him to his cus- V 
tomers was labelled ‘‘Swedish Malt’’ at 25c. for a two-quart bottle. 

The defendant claimed in his own behalf that he had sold this 


pi 
article for a number of years and that none of his patrons had become a 
intoxicated therefrom, and some of the patrons enumerated glasses 4 
of the beverage to the number of four, five and six in succession which 2 
they had absorbed without apparent effect upon their brain or nerves. - 
The relentless district attorney, however, proved to the jury that = 
the percentage of alcohol was 2.72 per cent., which is higher than eC 
some brands of standard beer. . 
The jury, after due consideration, found the defendant guilty of by 
selling intoxicating liquors without license; and this opinion has now in 
been affirmed by the higher court. 
Hence it appears that beer and not ‘‘Swedish Malt’’ is the proper 
legitimate drink whereof our readers may partake when within the on 
jurisdiction of Minnesota. 
CORPORATIONS—A MONOPOLY. o 
The pursuit of trusts, syndicates and combinations generally is so a 
keen in these latter days of the Republic that we admit of a sense of r— 
astonishment and relief when we behold a court which has actually 
the audacity to decide in the favor of a combination. Accordingly, EI 
when John A. Locker ‘‘and another’’ brought suit against the Amer- : 


ican Tobacco Company alleging that it was a monopoly, and when the 
court held that it was not bound to decide against this corporation 
on that account,—it will be seen that the facts in the case coincide 
with our statement.t 

The decision of the court amounts to a finding that a citizen of 
this State, can sell or not sell to another citizen as he sees fit, and that 
this right includes corporations within its scope; also that the control 
of 90 per cent. of the trade in a given article does not prove of itself 
any violation of the State laws; and that where one corporation con- C 
trols another, such control will be held to be valid, proper and legal 
unless and until otherwise shown by competent evidence in the courts. 

At any rate, the decision goes on to say, the party making the com- 
plaint should have proceeded before a judge and jury on the law side 


of the court, as there was ample authority and power for a proper I 
trial and decision there, without coming to the equity side for jus- 

‘ d 
tice. 





*State vs. Schagel, 119 Northwestern Reporter, 1014. 
Locker vs. American Tobacco Co., 121 N. Y. Appellate Division, 443. 
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PERSONAL INJURIES—NEGLIGENCE. 


It would not oceur to many people that the City was liable for 
projections above the sidewalk but not liable for depressions therein. 
However unexpected such an enunciation by the court may appear, 
it is nevertheless the conclusion arrived at in a recent trial and appeal. 

The court says* in effect that where there was some projection, 
and the plaintiff stumbled on it and broke her leg, that the city was 
so negligent as to permit of this obstacle, or where the hole in ques- 
tion was so small or of such a character that a pedestrian’s foot is 
liable to become fastened in it,—a judgment for $600 is properly as- 
sessed against the municipality. 

It seems perhaps to be a nice distinction where sizes of holes or 
the difference between a hole and a projection results in causing the 


_ city to be liable or not liable for damages; but such is the case, at least 


in this instance. 


PERSONAL INJURIES—NEGLIGENCE. 


In these days of agitation regarding employers’ liability and the 
enactment of special statutes by Congress covering that subject of 
injury to citizens, it is instructive as well as interesting to find in the 
cases a decision which covers some part of this large topic and by its 
fairness and equitable bearing commands the respect as well as the 
obedience of the profession and the reading public. The case + of 
Strong vs. Rutland R. R. Company contains the decision referred to. 
The facts which enter into it may be briefly stated as follows: In 
March, 1905, a train of cars consisting of an engine, tender, and 
freight cars were proceeding over the tracks of the defendant Railroad 
Company, and when crossing a culvert, it collapsed, with the result 
that the train was wrecked and the defendant injured. The plaintiff, 
to establish his cause of action, showed to the court that while the cul- 
vert in question was sufficiently large for the natural stream flowing 
through it and for ordinary demands, it was not constructed with an 
eye to meeting the requirements of floods, such as are bound to occur at 
the time of the melting of snow or during an unusual downpour. 
There was also some proof that the defendant did not properly attend 
to the inspection and maintenance of the culvert. 

Testimony was introduced on behalf of the defendant to the effect 
that the defendant had left his post of duty on the top of the cars in 
violation of certain printed rules; but it was also made clear that one 
of the plaintiff’s duties frequently compelled him to descend to the 
ground in order to assist the fireman. 

The court in the final paragraphs of his decision states the rule 





*Powers vs. City of New York, 121 Appellate Division, 433. 
+Strong vs. Rutland R. R. Company, 121 Appellate Division, p. 391. 
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as laid down in New York with great fairness and legal acumen: 
‘*No doubt the plaintiff, upon entering the defendant’s employ, as- 
sumed and assented to the ordinary risk incident to the service. But 
it is equally well settled that employers cannot avail themselves of 
this assent, unless they have taken reasonable precaution to insure the 
servant’s safety while in the performance of his duties, and there 
can be no exemption from liability for injuries sustained by a servant 
when risk is unknown, and the injuries are traced to the employer’s 
failure to take such precautions.* On this issue the burden of 
proof was upon the defendant,+ and it cannot be said that it con- 
clusively established the fact in accordance with its theory. On the 
contrary, the undisputed facts show that the risk was not obvious, that 
the plaintiff did not know of the dangers in advance, and had no op- 
portunity to inspect the embankment for the purpose of discovering 
the defects.’’ 


PERSONAL INJURIES—-NEGLIGENCE. 


In the interests of fair play something should no doubt be placed 
in the seales of justice in order to make them balance fairly between 
a large and powerful municipality and an individual citizen. While 
this adjusting process is most frequently required on the part of the 
individual, there have been numerous cases in which the City has been 
muleted in damages through lack of interest, diligence or personal 
attention on the part of the counsel for the corporation. No defect in 
diligence can be seen here, however. 

In the following case { it was held that where the plaintiff re- 
ceived an injury eaused by the construction of a curb about 10 or 12 
inches from the old curb, without sufficiently filling in the interven- 
ing space,—the plaintiff might prove too much for the good of his own 
cause. 

In this instance the plaintiff did prove, over an objection on the 
part of the City, that soon after the accident the defective spot in the 
highway was repaired. 

Now comes the Appellate Court, which thinks that the defendant 
ought not to be placed under an imputation of neglect, because it has 
improved the condition of the street. 

Accordingly, the case is sent back to the trial court and the plain- 
tiff will have to pay for his surplus of evidence by starting anew. 





*Ford vs. L. S. & M. S. R. Co., 124 New York, 493. 
+Dowd vs. N. Y., O. & W. R. Co., 170 New York, 459. 
tMackey vs. City of New York, 121 N. Y. Appellate Division, 473. 
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INDIANAPOLIS (Marion) 

Bamberger & Feibleman, 7(1-706 
State Life Bldg. Refer to any 
Bank or Trust Company in In- 
dianapolis. 

Gavin & Davis. References: In- 
dianapolis: Any Bank or Trust 
Co, and any Judge of the Su- 
preme Court or Appellate Court. 
Fr. E. Gavin and Theo. P. Davis 
are former Judges of the Ap- 
pellate Court of Indianapolis. 
(Branch office Noblesville, Ind.) 

Holtzman & Coleman (John W. 
Holtzman) (Lewis A. Coleman). 
Suite 905, State Life Bldg. Ref- 
erences any Bank in Indianapolis. 

Jasper* (Dubois)..Milburn & Sweeney 
Marion* (Grant)........ Gus 8S. Condo 
Shoals (Martin)....Carlos T. McCarty 
Refers to Martin County Bank or 
any county official. 
Sullivan* (Sullivan)...... 
Antoinette D. Leach 
Comme rcial law especially Depo- 
sition 
Wabash* cw abash)...Thomas L. Stitt 


Boone* (Boone)......... Dryer & Hull 
Refer to The City Bank and Boone 
Co. Bank 
Buckingham (Tama).—Send to Traer. 
CYMCIee UEORUIED. 6.< oc cn ies Send to Traer 
Davenport* (Scott).Isaac Petersberger 
Refer to First National Bank, Du- 
buque:; American, Adams and U. S. 
Express Co.’s and any Dubuque 
manufacturer or wholesaler; The 
B. Claflin Co., New York; Car- 
son Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
Dinsdale (Tama)........Send to Traer 
EVORTt (TUMIG) oc vicsccacs Send to Traer 
Mason City* (Cerro Gordo).... 
Cliggett, Rule & Keeler 
Thirty-six years general practice. 
teal estate and corporation law. 
Fully equipped collection depart- 
ment. Special attention to busi- 
ness of non-residents 
Missouri Valley (Harrison). ' 
Frank Tamislea 
Mount Ayr* (Ringgold). ee 
E. C. MeMasters 
Mount Pleasant* (Henry)...... 
Babb & Babb 
Muscatine* (Muscatine)........ 
Jayne & Hoffman 
Refer to Hershey State Bank. 
Nashua (Chickasaw).....W. P. Perrin 
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Neola (Pottawattamie)..J. G. Bradsley 
Nevada* (Story)........ Bert B. Welty 


Newton* (Jasper)...... Henry Silwood 
Refers to First National Bank. 
ZTOOE” CRABB) 6c isccinee Cc. A. Pratt 
Winterset* (Madison)..... J P. Steele 


Refers to Citizens’ National Bank, 
J. F. Tate, Gaston & Smith and 
Peters & Son. 


KANSAS. 


Garden City* (Finney)....G. L. Miller 
Refers to First National and Gar- 
den City Banks. 

Kiowa CBGrne?). «2.006455 W. L. Owens 
Refers to Bank of Kiowa. 

Lawrence* (Douglas..... Ord Clingman 
Corporation law and bankruptcy 
matters a specialty. References: 
Merchants’ National Bank and 
Watkins National Bank. 

Marion* (Marion)...Thomas O. Kelley 
Osborne* (Osborne).....J. K. Mitchell 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Topeka* (Shawnee) 

Garver & Garver. References: 
Bank of Topeka, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Topeka; N' WwW. 
— & Co., Bankers, Chicago, 
li 

Whitcomb & Hamilton, Crawford 
Building. References: Bank of 
Topeka, Merchants’ National 
Bank, Central National Bank. 

Tribune (Greeley)....D. R. Beckstrom 

Winfield* (Crowley).......... 
Hackney & ILafferty.. Attorneys 

for First Nat’l Bank, Winfield 
Gas & Water Cos., Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Refer to any 
Bank in the City. 
Yates Center* (Woodson)...... 
Kirkpatrick & Holmes 
Refer to Yates Center National 


Bank. 
KENTUCKY. 
Covington* (Kenton)........... 
Herbert Jackson. (Also at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 
Mackoy & Mackoy. (Also at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) 


Hardinsburg (Breckenridge).... 
Morris Eskridge 
Refers to Bank of Hardinsburg 
LOUISVILLE* (Jefferson)..... 


elon Doolan & Cox, Columbia 
Bld 

Bingham & Davies, Louisville 
Trust Bldg. 


Middlesboro 

Rhorer, Ainsworth & Dawson 

References: National Bank of 

Middlesboro, Citizens’ Bank and 

Trust Co. 

Morganstown* (Butler)......... 

Newton W. Gore 

Refers to John M. Carson Bank- 


ing Co. 

Owensboro* (Daviess). ‘< W. Wells 
Owenton* (Owen)........ H. G. Botts 
LOUISIANA. 

Monroe* (Ouachita)............ 


Stubbs, Russell & Theus 
New Orleans* (Orleans)........ 
Jessy B. Gessner, 309 Camp St. 
Rayville* (Richland)....G W. Sm 
Refers to Rayville ‘State ask. 
wee (Caddo)..Davis & Brown 
240-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer “to American National Bank. 
Winnfield (Winn)..John H. Mathews 
Refers to Bank of Winfield. 
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MAINE. 


Augusta* (Kennebec)........... 
Heath & Andrews 
Biddeford (York)....Goodwin & Snow 
Attorneys for. York County Sav- 
ings Bank. 
Refers to Union National Bank of 
Brunswick. 
Caribou (Aroostook)..A. B. Donworth 
Farmington* (Franklin)........ 
E. O. Greenleaf 
Refers to First Nat’l Bank and 
Franklin Co. Savings Bank. 
Oakland (Kennebec) ...Geo. W. Field 
Portland* (Cumberland)........ 
Isaac W. Dyer, 36 Exchange St., 
Portiand, Me. Especial attention 
given corporation law and organ- 
ization. References: Cumber- 


ag National Bank, Portland, 
e. 
ROGER” CHRO) sc é.ccccceneecs 
Edward B. MacdAllister 
Gamtera CYOrk) «02 cccces Fred J. Allen 
Attorney for Sanford National 
Bank. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore)...... 
Charles Morris Howard 
Hagerstown* (Washington). 


Lewis -: Syester 
Refers to First National aBnk. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON (Suffolk) 

Bowdoin 8S. Parker, 31 Milk Street. 
General practice, State and Fed- 
eral Courts. Refers to Atty. 
Gen. —— Malone; others by re- 

ques 

Phipps & Durgin, 18 Tremont St. 
We represent U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., Martindale, Am- 
erican Lawyer's Quarterly, 
Clearing House Quarterly, Na- 
tional Surety Co., Hubbell’s 
Legal Directory, Sharp & Alle- 


man. 
Saxe & Saxe, Room 55, 16 State 
St. Also at Worcester, Mass., 
Corporation, Insurance, Commer- 
cial and Real Estate Law. Re- 
fer to First National Bank, Bos- 
ton; The People’s and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Worcester; The 
Chicago Copper Refining Co., 
Chicago. 
Thorndike Spalding, 40 Water St. 
Arthur P. French, 89 State St. 
Foxboro (CNOFEGIE) «2. cccccssces 
Robert W Carpenter 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Presi- 
dent Foxboro Savings Bank. 
Lawrence* (Essex) 


Coulson & Murphy 


Pittsfield* (Berkshire)......... 
Geo. A. Prediger 

Springfield* (Hampden)........ 
George A. Bacon 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian* (Lenawee).Robertson & Clark 
Bad Axe* (Huron)..Charles L. Hall 
References: Any Bank in Huron 


County. 
Battle Creek (Calhoun)........ 
Stewart & Sabin 
Benton Harbor (Berrien)....... 
Frank P: Graves 


Refers to Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 


Bank; Benton Harbor State Bank; 
West Michigan Nurseries. 
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DETROIT* (Wayne) 


Bernard B. Selling, 503-5 Ham- 
minond Bldg. 
Willard E. Warner, 414 Moffatt 


Bldg. 
Grand Rapids* (Kent) 

Taggart, Denison & Wilson, Gen- 
eral Practice Patent and Trade- 
mark Law. Refer to Michigan 
Trust Company and National 
City Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Houghton* (Houghton). 


Richard 7. Looney 
Refers to National Bank of 
Houghton. 
Menominee* (Menominee)...... 
L. Sawyer 
Onoway (Presque Isle)......... 


Albert A. Stegeman 
Refers to Onoway Banking Co. 
St. Joseph*® (Berrien)..........0..6 
Frank P. Graves 
Refers to Commercial National 
Bank; Union Banking Company. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd* (Crow Wing)....... 

W. A. Fleming. Reference: 

National Bank, Brainerd. 

DULUTH®? (St LoOwis)..ccccess 

Alexander Marshall 

Refers to St. Louis Co. Bank and 

City National Bank. 

MINNEAPOLIS* (Hennepin) 

Fifield, Fletcher, Larimore & 
Fifield, 719 Andrews Building. 
Commercial, corporation and real 
estate law, specialties. Refer to 
Security Bank of Minneapolis. 

Richard M. Hayes, Guaranty Bldg. 

Wood, Kingman & Wallace, N. Y. 
Life Bldg. 

Saint James* (Watonwan) 
WwW 


SAINT PAUL* 


(Ramsay) ads irate 
P. J. Hilscher 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Bay St. Louis* nn, 


Shaw (Bolivar).......... ™ 


Cc. 
Refers to Bank ofShaw, First Na- 
tional Bank. 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron (Clinton)......... E. J. Smith 
Refers to Farmers’ Bank, First 
National Bank and Cameron Trust 
Co 


Cape Girardeau (Cape Girardeau) 

Jarry E. Alexander 
Refers to First National Bank or 
any other bank in this City. 

Harrisonville* (Cass)....W. S. Bryam 

Jefferson City* (Cole)....W. S. Pope 
References: Judges of all Courts 
at Jefferson City, Mo. First Na- 
tional Bank, Merchants’ Bank, L. 
C Lohman, Wholesale Hardware, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Joplin (Jasper)....... James P. Mead 
Refers to Miners’ Bank, First Na- 
tional Bank and Bank of Joplin. 

KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) 

William H. Hiles, 9-11 West 9th 
Street. 
¢T. JOSEPH* (Buchanan)..... 
Busk & Stringfellow 
Refers to American Surety Com- 
pany, New York; Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

ST. LOUIS (St. Louis City) 

Abbott & Edwards, 410-413 Se- 
curity Bldg. 


Edgar P. Holly, 1126-7 


Chemical 
Bldg. 


Refers to Neostyl En- 


velope Co., New York, Chicago, 
St Louis. 
Lester M. Hall, 204 Equitable 
Bldg. 
MONTANA. 
Belgrade (Galatin)....Walter Aitken 
Refers to Belgrade State Bank. 
Hamilton (Ravalli)...... R. A. O’Hara 


Helena* (Lewis and Clarke).... 
Edward Horsky, Horsky Building. 
References: Union Bank and 
Trust Company. 


NEBRASKA. 


CAGES) é6.6:400. ? 
Michael A 
General law practice. 

Lincoln* (Lancaster) 

Billingsley & Greene 

OMAHA (Douglas) 
Baxter & Van Dusen, New York 

Life Bldg. References: Any 
Bank in Omaha and _ “South 
Omaha, Nebraska. Silberman 
Bros., Wool Dealers, Chicago, Ill. 


Hastings* ai 
Hartigan 


Crane & Boucher, New York Life 
Bldg. 
NEVADA. 

Reno* (Washoe)......... R. R. Wilson 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Colebrook* (Coos)...... T. F. Johnson 
Lebanon* (Grafton)...... Seott Sloane 

Refers to Amoskeag National 
Bank. 
Peterboro (Hillshoro).......... 
James F. Brennan 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden* (Camden) 
Wilson, Carr & Stackhouse, 314 
Market Street. Refer to J 
Van Sciver Co., Camden, N. J.; 
Security Trust Co., Camden, N. 
J.; Jacob Bros., New York City. 
East Orange (Essex)..Send to Orange 
Elizabeth* (Union)............. 
Richard F. Henry 
Freehold* (Monmouth)......... 
Frederick Parker 
Refers to Central National Bank. 
Harrison (Hudson) Send to Jersey City 
Hoboken (Hudson)............. 
Send to Jersey City 
Jersey City (Hudson) 
Hartshorne, Insley & Leake, 239 
Washington St. General Coun- 
sel for The Provident Institution 
for Savings in Jersey City, Hud- 
County Board of Health and 
Vital Stati tics, N. & Texas 
S. S. Co., &c., &e. 
Long Branch (Monmouth)...... 
Thomas P. Fay, Counselor at Law. 
Morristown* (Morris).......... 
Willard W. Cutler 
Cor. Park Pl. and Market St. Re- 
fers to Mercantile Trust Co. 
Newark* (Essex) 
George Harner Pierce, 909, 910 and 
911 Lawyers’ Building. Refer- 
ences: National Newark Bank- 
ing Co., Newark; Hahne & Co., 
Newark; Martindale Mercantile 
Agency, New York 
New Brunswick* (Middlesex). 
Willard P. Voorhees 
Orange (Essex) 
William Adgate Lord. (Also at 
ag West and South Orange, 
I. J) 


aN. 
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Paterson* (Passaic).... 

Red Bank (Monmouth) 

Frederick W. Hope. 

Refers to W. F. 
Nassau St., New York; ; 

Brown, of Brown Bros., 59 Wall 

St., New York; G. F. Vietor, 66 

Leonard St., N. Y.; all Banks 

of Red Bank; W. H. Vreden- 

burg, Judge of N J. Court of 

iit a and Appeals, Freehold, 


-Horton & Tilt 


Havemey er, 32 
P. 


South Orange (Essex).Send to Orange 
West Orange (Essex)..Send to Orange 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) . 


Send to New. Brunswick 


NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo (Otero)....Byron Sherry 
Socorro* (Socorro)..... .Wm. E. Kelley 
NEW YORK. 


Albany* (Albany) 
Lester T. Hubbard, Attorney and 


Counsellor-at-Law, 467 Broad- 
way. General Commercial and 
Corporation Practice. Refer- 


ence: Albany Trust Company. 
Brooklyn* (Kings) 
See New York City 


DUS CEI i bbc ddcdadcicucs 
Martin Clark, Erie Co. Savings 
Bank Bldg. Refers to Fidelity 
Trust Co., Third National Bank 
and Marine National Bank, Buf- 
falo. 
Camden (Oneida)....... R. S. Johnson 


Canajoharie (Montgomery). 

Cc. WwW & J. C. Wheeler 

A general law practice. Refer to 

National Spraker Bank. 

Catskill* (Greene)..Clarence Howland 
Tanner’s Bank Bldg. Refers to 
Catskill Nat. Bank. 

Fulton (Oswego).Frederick G. Spencer 

Glens Falls (Warren).A. A. Armstrong 

Herkimer* (Herkimer)..Geo. H. Bunce 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Honeoye Falls (Monroe)....... 

Send to Rochester 

Kingston* (Ulster) 

Charles W. Walton, 280 Wall St. 
Refers to Kingston National 
Bank. Attorneys for Kingston 
Iron and Ore Company, King- 
ston Gas and Electric Company, 
the Hutton Company, the Aetna 


Life Insurance Company, the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. See Card. 


Lockport (Niagara)....... 
M. A, Federspiel 
NEW YORK* (New York) 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

George Hiram Mann, No. 22 Wil- 
liam Street. Commissioner for 
the U. S. Court of Claims. Re- 
fers to Joseph A. Arnold, No. 22 
William Street, New York. 

Charles F. Murphy, 220 Broadway. 
References on application. 

Wm. Hepburn Russell, Attorney 
and Counsellor-at-Law, 253 
Broadway. Special attention to 
Railroad, Insurance and General 
Corporation law; the organiza- 
tion of corporations in any 
State; preparation and trial of 
cases in the Federal Courts; 
briefing and arguing cases, as 
counsel, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and removing 
eases to that Court from State 
Courts of last resort. 

Parker & Wagner, Attorneys and 
Counsellors, 32 Liberty Street. 
John S$. Parker, author of 
“Where and How,” etc.; Frank- 
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lin A. Wagner, Robert K. Wal- 
ton.) Corporation and Commer- 
cial Law. Particular attention 
given to the organization, repre- 
sentation, taxation, management 
of corporations, and litigation 
connected with corporations. 
Consultatons with other attor- 
neys on corporate matters. 
William Gilbert Davis, 32 Nassau 
Street. 
Edward H. Fallows, 170 Broadway. 
ing & Booth, 32 Liberty St. 
CCOSIATOREUS) «00 00 ccc ci< 
Carey & Hastings 
Phoenix (Oswego)......... Ira P. Betts 
Refers to Phoenix Bank. 
Rochester* (Monroe) 
ridge L. Adams. Counsel for 
Union Trust Co. ffice also at 
299 Broadway, New York City. 


Olean 


Schenectady* (Schenectady) 

Thomas R. Tillott, Jr. References: 
Union National Bank; Cc. 
Whitmyer, Surrogate; ” ‘The 
Reeves Luffman Co., all of 


Schenectady, and H. A. Bullock, 

220 Broadway, New York City. 

Syracuse* (Onondaga).......... 

Corville & Britcher, 710 Onondaga 
County Savings Bank Bldg. Gen- 

eral Law Practice in all Courts. 
Utica* (Oneida)..... Kernan & Kernan 
L. N. Southworth 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville (Buncombe).J. W. O. Garrett 
Bryson City (Swain)..E. R. Hampton 
References: Swain County Bank; 
Cowan, McCling & Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) 

Hugh W. Harris. Refers to Com- 
mercial National Bank = and 
Charlotte National Bank. 

Concord: -(CADAITUS) <..c.cescives 
Adams, Armfield, Jerome & Maness. 

Refer to Concord National Bank, 

National Bank of High Point, N. 

C.; Bank of Union, Monroe, N. C 

High Point (Guilford)..W. P. Ragan 
Raleigh* (Wake)...... A. B. Andrews 

303 Fayette St. Attorney for Ra- 

leigh Savings Bank. Local attor- 

ney for Southern Railway Co. 

Refers also to Citizens’ National 

Bank. 

Sanford (Moore)........ A. L. MecNeel 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Vineland (Columbus)........... 
J. R Williamson 

Refers to Bank of Columbus, Vine- 

land, N. C.; L. W. Stanley, Clerk 

Dickinson. 

of Court of Whiteville, N. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
settee: ames curk ie 


& Murphy 
Refer to First Nat. Bank and 
State Bank of Souris. 
Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey)........ 
Henry G. Middaugh 
Dickinson* (Stark)..McBride & 
Refer to First National Bank of 
Garrison (McLean)............. 
Herbert F. O’Hare 
Refers to First State Bank. 
Grafton* (Walsh)....Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)... 
Bangs, Cooley & Hamilton 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Larimore (Grand Forks)....... 


Bottineau 


S J. Radcliffe 
Minot® (Ward)......... Palda & Burke 
Velva (McHenry)...... Palda & Burke 
..Palda & Burke 


Williston (Williams). 
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OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) 

Otis & Otis, 15 and 16 Arcade 
Block. References: Attorneys 
for the Central Savings & 
Trust Company; Attorneys for 
the Pouchot-Hunsicker Com- 
pany; Attorneys for the Akron 
Soap Company. 

Canton* (Stark)....McCarty & Pontius 
Chillicothe* (Ross)....Wilby G. Hyde 
CINCINNATI* (Hamilton) 

Burch, Peters & Matthews. Ref- 
erences: Cincinnati: S. Kuhn 
& Sons, Bankers; The Fifth Na- 
tional Bank; Bischof, Sterne & 
Stein. New York: Pohaiske & 
Co., Gans Bros. Chicago: Bei- 
feld, Hirsch & Kline. 

Cobb, Howard & Bailey. 

Herbert Jackson, 301 #£=Carlisle 
Bldg., Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank; The Central Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company, and the Queen 
City Paper Company; Geo. F. 
Eaton & Co.; K. F Benndorf & 
Co.; The J. Weller Co.; A 
Goldsmith’s Sons. (Also at Cov- 
ington, Ky.) 

Kelley & Hauck. See card. 

Mackoy & Mackoy. (Also at Cov- 
ington, Ky.) 

Circleville (Pickaway)...... C. Weldon 
CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 

Louis J. Grossman, 201-207 So- 
ciety for Savings Bldg. General 
Law Practice. References: 
Cleveland National Bank, Society 
for Savings, First National 
Bank, German American Sav- 
ings Bank, Cleveland; H. B. Claf- 
lin Co, Hubbel-Frank, Lequin & 
Arnold-Black, Elcott, Gruber & 
Bonynge; Cohen Schultze & Co., 
New York; The U. S. Gypsum 
Co., The Credit Clearing House, 
MclIlvane Adjustment Co., Mus- 
grove, Vroman & Lee, Chicago. 

Columbus* (Franklin) 

Edward D. Howard. 

References: Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, State Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. See card. 

Thompson & Slabaugh, 606-607 
New First National Bank Bldg. 
References: The New First Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, O. 

Arnold, Morton & Irvine. 

Dayton* (Montgomery) 
Van Deman, Burkhart & Smith. 
Fremont* (Sandusky).......... 
Seager & Gossard 
Galion (Crawford)...... J. W. Coulter 
Reference: R G. Dun & Company. 
Greenville*® (Darke)........-+6- 
George A. Katzenberger 

Refers to Farmers’ National Bank, 

Second National Bank and Green- 
ville Bank Co. 

Lancaster* (Fairfield) . Cc. M. Strickler 
Eamee® CAtiom)..sccceces John W. Roby 
Niles (Trumbull)........ Joseph Smith 
(Also at Warren, wre 0.) 
Portsmouth* (Scioto)...Noah J. Dever 
Toledo* (Lucas) 
— Geddes, Schmettau & Wil- 


Delphey & Corbitt. 
Wapakoneta* (Auglaize)........ 
Layton & Son 
Warren* (Trumbull).. _ Joseph Smith 
(Also at Niles, Ohio.) 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette). 
A. R. Creamer 
Waverly* (Pike)......+-+seeee- 
. Chas, M. Caldwell 
Wellsville (Columbiana)........ 
Wells & MacDonald 


OKLAHOMA 


Anadarko (Caddo)..... Dyke Ballinger 
Refers to First National Bank, 
Ardmore (Pickens)............. 
Potterf & Walker 
Blackwell (Kay) ...... John 8S. Burger 
WM. C. TETIRICK. Refers to 
Blackwell National Bank. 
Chicasha® (Pickens)... ......«.. 
Charles M. Fechheimer 
Refers to First National Bank, 
Citizens’ National Bank, and Chick- 
asha National Bank 
CR tes we eemeees Send to Anardarko 
Eldorado (Green)........ W. C. Austin 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Enid* (Garfield) Moore & Moore 
Guthrie* (Logan)....... Geo. S. Green 
D. M. Tibbetts & Fred. W. Green. 
Hobart* (Kiowa) ..Morse & Standeven 
EN 4. + cada Send Pas Anardarko 
Marietta (District 21). Cc. Graham 
McAlester (District 15). ~ Cc. Markley 
Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma ( aaa 
Jas. S. Twyford,.16-18 National 
Bldg Corporation and commer- 


cial law. 
Pawhuska (Osage)........ EE. T. Shinn 
Potemw. CRs6. B46) 6.6 csca. Y. ¥. Varney 


Refer to First Nat. Bank and Po- 
teau Nat. Bank, Poteau: Choctaw 
Commercial Bank, Spero; First 
Nat. Bank, Talihina. 

Sulphur (District 21)..R. W. Shepherd 
Refers to First Nat. Bank and 
First State Bank. 

Wagoner (Creek Nation)..J. H. Ford 

Weatherford (Custer).Harkins & Jones 


OREGON. 


Eugene* (Lane)......... L. M. Travis 
Refers to cages Loan & Savings 
Bank, soem & . R. Edmundson and 
R M. Murphy. 

Klamath Falls (Klamath).C. S. Bonney 

Myrtle Point (Coos)...... S. D. Pulford 
Thorough attention given any 
legitimate business. 

Portland* (Multnomah)......... 
Arthur Palmer fTifft, 708-711 

Chamber of Commerce; L. 
Garrigus, L. C. Mackay, W. C. 
Breckinridge, N. F. Sharry, Com- 
mercial, Mining, Corporation 
Law; Municipal Securities; Land 
Titles, Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho and Alaska. Commissioner 
of Deeds, Collection Dept. Co- 
lumbia Valley Adjustment Co. 
Refers to Chase Nat Bank, New 
York; Buffalo-Pitts. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Meyercord Company, Chi- 
cago; Griffin & Skelley Co., San 
Francisco; United States Nat. 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

The Dalles* (Wasco)........... 

Huntington & Wilson 


Q 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
ACO CHEE kc ciccccccecses 


Leis 

Canton (Bradford) ...........-- 
Emerson J. Cleveland 
Cleveland’s Block, Sullivan street. 
Refers to first National Banks of 
Canton, Towanda and Troy, and 
Hon. A. C. Fanning, President 

Judge of Bradford County. 
Coatesville (Chester) W. E Greenwood 
Columbia (Lancaster). Alfred C. Bruner 
Refers to Columbia National Bank. 

Coudersport* (Potter).......... 
Nelson & Maynard 
Franklin (Venango)..Robert N. Speer 
Refers to Franklin Savings Bank. 
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Harrisburg* (Dauphin). 

Wolfe & Bailey. (Also at Mid- 
dletown, Pa.). Refers to 
Harrisburg National Bank; Har- 
risburg Trust Co.; Central Iron 
Works, Harrisburg; American 

Tube and Iron Co., Middletown. 


Hollidaysburg* (Blair)......... 
Robert W. Smith 


Lock Haven* (Clinton)..... H. T Hall 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 

Robert J. Byron.—Stephen Gi- 
rard Bldg. Corporation, Com- 
mercial and Bankruptcy Law. 
Deposition. Issue commissions 
to Edmund W. Kirby, Notary 
Public. Collection Department 
Established 1891. Experienced 
adjusters will go to any point. 
Thorough knowledge of local 
trade insures prompt and intel- 
ligent service. References: Mar- 
ket St. Nat’l Bank, Continental 
Title & ‘Trust Co., Banking 
house E. W. Clark & Co., all 
Judges Philadelphia County, 
Hanscom Brothers, Finley Acker 
Co, Chas. Roesch & Sons Co., 
Kayser & Allman, Crain Pump 
& Lumber Co., Harris & Berntz 
Co., Red Rock Fuel Co., L. M. 
Bullitt, Pres’t, all of Philadel- 
phia; P. P. Mast & Co., Spring- 
field, O.; Wood & Selick Co., 
McGraw Publishing Co., Electri- 
cal World & Engineer, N. Y. 
City; Woodbury Bottle Works, 
Woodbury, N. J.; Wilson Distill- 
ing Co., Baltimore, Md ; Randall- 
Faichney Co., Boston; West Pub- 
lishing Worker, Cincinnati; 
Southern Lumberman, Nashville 
and Memphis Co., Minneapolis; 
The Furniture Tenn. 

Hopper, Lessig & Smith, 803 
Land Title Bldg. See advertis- 
ing card. 

Carr, Bartlett & Smyth. (Suc- 
cessors to Carr & Franciscus), 
607-610 Provident Bldg. Com- 
mercial and corporation law. 
Collection department thorough- 
ly modern and well equipped. 
Depositions taken by Notary, 
James J. Donnelly. References: 
New York: J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Rusch & Co., McKesson & 
Robins, Parke Davis & Co., Fritz 
& La Rue, B. Altman & Co. Phil- 
adelphia: Provident Life & Trust 
Co, Fourth Street National 
Bank; Security Bank; Supplee 
Hardware Co.; H. W. Johns 
Manville Co.; John & James 
Dobson; Harrison Bros. & Co., 
Inc. 

Reber & Downs (J. Howard Re- 
ber). Associate Counsel, Perci- 
val H. Granger and Horace W. 
Leeds. Special departments pre- 
pared to handle collections or 
any class of litigation. Thor- 
oughly equipped reporting de- 
partment. Depositions to Wm 
H. Smith. Correspondents: Mer- 
cantile Adjuster, Martindale 
Mercantile Agency, National 


Wilkesbarre (Suzerne) ..Felix Ansart 
Surety Company, American Law- 
yers Co., Associated Trades Law 
List, Attorneys and Agencies As- 
sociation. Philadelphia Refer- 
ences: Curtis H. C., & Co., Davis 
Co., Joel, Bailey, Eisenlohr, Otto 
& Bros., .Githens, Rexamer & 


Co., Gumpert Bros., Howett- 
Warner Co., Philadelphia WNa- 
tional Bank, Sheip, Henry H. 
Mfg., Thompson, Lewis & Co., 
Inc, Wampole, Henry K., & Co., 
West End Trust Co. 


Phoenixville (Chester)..H. H. Kilkyson 
Refers to Farmers’ & Merchants’ 


National Bank of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
Way, Walker & Morris, 1106- 


1110 Frick Bldg. Long Distance 


~“ Telephone, 1524 Court. Cable Ad- 


dress, “WAY.” Real Estate and 
Corporation Law and commercial 
litigation. Counsel for Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, Com- 
monwealth Real Estate Com- 
pany, Liberty Nat. Bank, Liber- 
ty Savings Bank, Robinson 
Brothers. Refer to People’s 
Nat. Bank, Union Nat Bank, 
Colonial Trust Company, Equit- 
able Trust Company, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Liberty 
Nat. Bank of Pittsburg, Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Russell & 
Winslow, Alexander & Colby, 
Kellogg, Beckwith & Emery, 
Hastings & Gleason, New York; 
Nat. Bank of the Republic, Holt, 
Wheeler & Sidley; Musgrave, 
Vrooman & Lee; Sidley, Mus- 
grave, Vrooman & Lee, Chicago; 
Ledbetter & Bledsoe, Ardmore, I. 
T.; Gans and Haman, Baltimore; 
Hill, Bangs, Barlow & Homans, 
Boston, Hull & Comstock, 
Buffalo, Mordecai & Glads- 
den, Charleston; Brewer, Cook 
& McGowan, Cleveland; Ar- 
nold, Morton & Irvine, Co- 
lumbus; Bicksler, Bennett & 
Nye, Denver; Dunshee & 
Dorn, Des Moines; Chambers, 
Pickens, Moores & Davidson, 
Indianapolis; Lathrop, Morrow, 
Fox & Moore, Kansas City; W. 
W. Watts, Louisville; Winkler, 
Flanders, Smith, Bottom & Faw- 
cett, Milwaukee; Dinkelspiel & 
Hart, New Orleans; Baldridge & 
De Bord, Omaha; White, White & 
Taulane, Philadelphia; Henry G. 
W. Dinkelspiel, San IT rancisco; 
Ralston & Siddons, Washington; 
Stanley Vermillion & Evans, 
Wichita; Blake, Lash & Cassels, 
Toronto; Stibbard, Gibson & Co., 
— James H. Vickery, Ber- 
in. 


Pottsville* (Schuylkill) 


Wesley EK. Woodbury 


Punxsutawney* (Jefferson) 


Jacob L. Fisher 


Refers to Punxsutawney National 
and First National Banks. 


St. Mary's CHIE)... 066s. D J. Driscoll 
Susquehanna (Susquehanna).... 


John D. Miller 


Refers to the First and City Na- 


tional Banks. 


Williamsport* (Lycoming) .... 
Candor & Munson. Attorneys 


West Branch National Bank, 
Savings Institution of Williams- 
port, Williamsport Passenger 
Railways, William:port Water 
Co., Pennsylvania Telephone Co., 
The H. B. Claflin Co., and R. 
G. Dun Co. 


YORK (York) 
John F. Kell. Refers to First 


National Bank. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence* (Providence) ...... 
Edward C. Stiness, 942-943 Ban- 
igan, Bldg. Represent the 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, The American 
Lawyers, and all the principal 
lists. Refer to Bradstreet, Mar- 
tindale and Hubbell. Corpora- 
tion and commercial practice a 
specialty. See card. 
Westerly (Washington......... 
Geo. R. McKenna 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Camden (Kersham) .....-..se0- 
L. A. Wittowsky 
CHARLESTON®* (Charleston) .. 
Nathaniel B. Barnwell 
GAFFNEY* (Cherokee) ..J. C] Otts 
Refer to Merchants’ and Planters’ 
Bank, Gaffney, S. C. and The Vic- 
tor Cotton Oil Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Greenville* (Greenville) ...... 


Sirrine & Charles 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Parker® CTUrner) .csakcesssas< 
Edwin Lewis Brown 
Reference: R. G Dun & Co. 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
Bailey & Voorhees. Attorneys- 
for Sioux Falls National Bank, 
R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and Western Union 
Telegraph Co., American Surety 
Co. 


TENNESSEE. 
Centreville* (Hickman)......... 
Clagett & Cunningham 
Chattanooga* (Hamilton)....... 
Burkett, Miller, Mansfield & 
Swafford. 
Memphis (Shelby)....... B. H. Motley 


Murfreesboro (Rutherford) .... 
Jesse W. Sparks 
Refers to First and Stones River 
National Banks. 


Sparta* (White)....... Smith & Smith 
Trenton* (Gibson).Walker & Landrum 
Watertown (Wilson......... J. R. Smith 


Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
Waverly* (Humphreys)..J. F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Franklin) 

Ollie W. Anderton 

Refers to Bank of Winchester and 

Bank of Decherd. 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont (Jefferson)........... 


Crook, Harris & Lawhon 
Corporation and Commercial 


aw. 
Colorado (Mitchell)..... John P. Marrs 
Fort Worth* (Tarrant)..... e 


George Q. McGowan. Member 
Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House. 

Lufkin (Angelina)..... W. J. Townsend 
San Antonio* (Bexar).Frank H. Walsh 


UTAH. 


Beaver (Beaver).George B. Greenwood 
Refers to State Bank of Beaver. 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lake)..Booth & Lee 


VERMONT. 


Berre (Washington)............ 
Albert A Sargent 
Granite Savings Bank Building. 
Burlington* (Chittenden) 


Elihu B. Taft 
VIRGINIA. 


Manchester* (Chesterfield)...... 
Lawrence P. Pool 
Refers to Mechanics’ & Merchants’ 
Bank. 
Norfolk* (Norfolk)....W. D. Stoakley 
Richmond (Henrico)............ 
REGESTER & MULLEN, 1102 East 
Main Street. Corporations. In- 
surance and Banking. Refer- 
ences: American National Bank, 
Bank ,of Commerce & Trusts 
and Virginia Trust Company, 
all of Richmond, Virginia. See 
card. 
West Appomattox (Appomattox) 
Flood & Ferguson 
Refers to Appomattox at West Ap- 
pomattox, Va. 


WASHINGTON. 


North Kakima* (Yakima).Fred Parker 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Seattle* (King) 
Saulsberry & Stuart, Rooms 
305 and 306 Marion Binck. Re- 
fers to the Washington National 
Bank 
Sprague (Lincoln)....John I. Melville 
Refers to the Bank of Sprague. 
TROOME CHMOTOS) ccc kv ccsccccss 
Chauncey E. Dunkleberger, 402 
Berlin Building. tefers to 
American Surety Company, New 
York; Niagara County National 
Bank and Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Lockport, N. Y.; 
National Bank of Commerce, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bluefield (Mercer) 
M. Easley. tefers to the First 
National Bank and Flat Top Na- 
tional Bank. 

L. J Holland. Refers to the First 
National Bank. 

Bruceton Mills (Preston Co.)... 
Send to Kingwood 

Charleston (Kanawha) ........ 
Price, Smith & Spilman 

Charlestown* (Jefferson) ..... 
Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
Fairmont* (Marion)....John Henshaw 
Grafton* (Taylor)...... J. L. Hechmer 

Kingwood (Preston) 

William G. Conley. Refers to 
Kingwood National Bank and 
Citizens’ Trust & Guaranty Co., 
Parkersburg. 

Morgantown* (Monongahela)... 
Lazelle & Stewart 

Practice throughout West Virginia 
in both State and Federal Courts. 
Refer to Bank of Morgantown 
and Federal Savings and Trust 
Cc 


oO, 
Point Pleasant* (Mason)..J. S. Spencer 
Refers to Merchants’ National 


Bank. 

Welch (McDowell)..... ..Ritz & Litz 

Refer to McDowell County Bank. 

Wheeling* (Ohio) 

Garvin & McKee (T. M. Garvin 
and D A. McKee), General Prac- 
tice, except criminal. Corpora- 
tion, Commercial and real estate 
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law a specialty. Companies in- 
corporated. Attorneys Center 
Wheeling Savings Bank and 
other resident and foreign Cor- 
porations. 
Williamson* (Mingo) 

Sheppard, Goodykoontz & Scherr. 

Refers to Mingo County Bank. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ganesville* (Rock)..... A. A. Jackson 
Grand Rapids ain | Se 


La Crosse* (La Crosse)......... 
McConnell & Schweizer 
MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgood, 
29-46 Mitchell Bldg Corporation 
Law. General practice. 
Oshkosh* (Winnebago) 
Bouck & Hilton. Refer to New 
German-American Bank and 
South Side Exchange Bank. 


St. Croix Falls (Polk)..Mons P. Jerdee 


WYOMING. 
Lander* (Fremont)........ E. H Fourt 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Woodstock (Carleton)....A. B. Connell 
Refers to Bank of Nova Scotia 
and Bank of Montreal. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 
Calgary*® (Alberta Ter).W. L. Bernard 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


HALIFAX® (Halifax)...... W. B. Ross 

Lunenburg* eete) S. A Chesley 
TORONTO® (York 

Charles Elliott, 75 Younge 

Street. Counsellor at Law. Edit- 

or Canadian Law Review and 

. Corporation Legal Journal. Spe- 

cial attention to Corporation 

Legal Business. Acts as regis- 

tered agent for American corpo- 

ration doing business in Canada. 

Jas. BR. Roaf, 79 Adelaide St. E. 

Windsor* (Essex) eens Ellis & Ellis 


ENGLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
J. Arthur Barrett, 3 Temple Gar- 
dens, W. C. 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, 
Lincolns Inn & Mores Passage 
opp. Law Courts), Carey St. 


HOLLAND. 


Rotterdam....Drs. Van Valkenburg & 
Van Renterghem, Lawyers and So- 
licitors. Correspondent English, 
French and German. Wijnhaven 
92-94 Regentesse Buildings. 














The Becennial Digest 


(NOW IN ADVANCED PREPARATION) 


Is a digest, under the American Digest classification, 
of all American cases, State and Federal, 
from 1897 to 1906, inclusive. 





Until the first volume of the —eeony is pub- 


lished, we will make an allowance of § 


2 a volume 


for these volumes of the American Digest against 
orders for the Decennial, the amount to be applied 


against the last volumes of the Decennial, 


the 


books to be retained by the subscriber until the 
last volume of the text of the Decennial Digest is 


delivered. 


Write for full particulars. 
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Delaware Trust Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


OFFICERS— 
Edward T. Canby, President; 
J. Ernest Smith, Vice-President and 

General Counsel; 

Harry W. Davis, Secetary and Treasurer;; 
Alfred Tait, Title and Real Estate Officer. 

DIRECTORS— 

Thomas S. Bellah, Director Equitable 

Guaranty & Trust Company; 

John H. Danby, Vice-President Union 

National Bank; 

Howard T. Wallace, Director First Na- 
tional Bank: 

Frederic Pyle, Treasurer C. & J. Pyle Co.: 

Edward T. Betts, Vice-President Betts 

Machine Company; 

J. Ernest Smith, General Counsel Wil- 
mington Savings Fund Society; 
Edward T. Canby, Director Wilmington 

Savings Fund Society. 

The Corporation Department 
Is thoroughly equipped for the organiza- 
tion and management of corporations. 
Has organized about 900 companies with 
over $500,000,000 capitalization. 

The Title and Trust Department 
Issues title to real estate and acts as 
registrar for stocks and bonds, executor, 
trustee, receiver, administrator, guardian 
and fiscal agent. 

The Real Estate Department 
Buys, sells and negotiates mortgages and 
rents, exchanges, and manages real es- 
tate. Titles guaranteed. Abstracts furn- 
ished. 

The COST of INCORPORATING uara- 
der the Delaware law HAS BEEN 
GREATLY REDUCED 


Nevada Corporations 


Secure Greatest “ Foreign” Charter 
Advantages Everywhere. Sub- 
stantial, Simple, Eeconomi- 
eal, Liberal, Popular 


NEVADA CHARTERS 


Embrace the Best features of ALL 
the leading popular models, with 
substantial improvements added, mak- 
ing them the Most Liberal, Most 
Economical, and Simplest in Organi- 
zation and Operation Anywhere. 
Booklet of detailed instructions and 
information on Nevada Charters for 
corporation attorneys without cost. 
Copies of the Nevada Corporation 
Law, forms for By-laws und organi- 
zation meetings furnished for our in- 
corporations. For further informa- 
tion address 


Corporation Charter & Trust Company 
158 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada 


Western Union Code Cable Address: 
“Corpcharco.” 
When you get a “ Foreign” charter, get the BEST 
Nevada Has It 























A NEW EDITION OF 
JOYCE ON ELECTRIC LAW 


IN TWO LARGE VOLUMES 


Covering the Law Governing all Electric Corporations, Uses and Appliances; 
also all Relative Public and Private Rights 


BY 
JOSEPH A. JOYCE and HOWARD C. JOYCE 
Price, $12.75, Express Prepaid Bound in Canvas Duck 


DEWHURST’S ANNOTATED RULES 


OF THE 


FEDERAL COURTS 


WILLIAM WHITWELL DEWHURST 


Member of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States 

Price, $5.50, Express Prepaid Buckram 

A single-volume work on Federal Practice useful for daily office work and 
more satisfactory than any academic treatise. It gives the practice in the 
United States Courts as announced by the Justices of the Supreme Court 
and the Judges of these Courts, found just where the practitioner naturally 
turns to look for it. Under each rule are cited selected cases where the rule 
has been applied and its principles; announced. 


THE BANKS LAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 




















